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Arr. L—THE RELATION OF THE ATONEMENT TO HOLINESS. 


Concio ad Clerum, preached, by appointment of the General 
Association of Connecticut, at the Commencement in Yale 
College, July 24, 1855. 


“Wuom Gop HATH SET FORTH TO BE A PROPITIATION THROUGH FAITH IN HIS BLOOD, 
10 DECLARE HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS FOR THE REMISSION OF SINS THAT ARE PAST, THROUGH 
THE FORBEARANCE OF GOD; TO DECLARE, I SAY, AT THIS TIME HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS ; 
THAT HE MIGHT BE JUST, AND THE JUSTIFIER OF HIM WHICH BELIEVETH IN JEsUS.”— 
Row. iii, 25, 26. 

“Wuo HIS OWN SELF BORE OUR SINS IN HIS OWN BODY ON THE TREE, THAT WE, BE- 
ING DEAD TO SINS, SHOULD LIVE UNTO RIGHTEOUSNESS.” —1 Peter ii, 24. 


Tux subject given me for this occasion by the General Asso- 

ciation of Connecticut, is 
Tue Revation or THE ATONEMENT TO Hoxuvess. 

It has sometimes been said of late that the doctrine of the 
atonement, as held by ministers and churches denominated 
evangelical, is destitute of power and fruitfulness—that it ex- 
hausts itself in maintaining abstract and barren ideas of the 
divine justice, and has little influence to draw men from sin to 
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holiness, and carry them forward in the course of goodness—lit- 
tle influence to reconcile them to God by winning them to 
loyalty toward him and sympathy with him. I have reason to 
think that it was with reference to this fact that the subject was 

iven ; and that the design of those who gave it was, not that 
f should undertake to survey all parts of a subject so broad and 
general, but rather that I should discuss this particular relation 
of the atonement to holiness,—viz, its relation to the produc. 
tion of holiness in men—the atonement as a recovering and 
sanctifying power. 

I have selected, therefore, for a text two passages of the 
Sacred Scriptures, which declare the objects and the nature of 
the atonement. 

Those objects, as thus declared, are two. First, to lay a satis- 
factory ground of forgiving and justifying—treating as if just— 
the repentant and believing sinner, (that God might be just, and 
the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus;) and secondly, to 
move men from sin to goodness, (that we, being dead to sins, 
should live unto righteousness.) 

The second object will be the chief topic of this discourse; 
and the first will be brought into view, only because, and s0 
far as, it bears on the second, or is necessary suitably to set 
forth the second. For the same reason the nature of the atone- 
ment, as indicated by the text, will be considered with brevity: 
since it is necessary for us to have in view what the atonement 
is, in order that we may see and set forth its sanctifying power. 

It is well in stating the atonement to distinguish between the 
fact and the theory. The fact of the atonement is this: That 
Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh, by his life and his 
death, and especially by his death, has constituted a just ground 
of divine pardon for penitent and believing sinners—has done 
that, with which sinners, if repentant and loyal, may be justly 

ardoned, and without which, sinners, though repentant and 
oyal, cannot be justly pardoned. In this general statement of 
the fact of atonement, all who are properly denominated evan- 
gelical, agree. And this, it may be added, is all that is essen- 
tial, as it respects the atonement, to real and trustworthy ortho- 


doxy. 
When we come to the statement of the theory or fae ge 


of the atonement—of how it is that the life and death of 
Christ renders it just for God to forgive the penitent and believ- 
ing sinner—we find light indeed in the Scriptures, but not 
enough to secure as yet a uniform belief among those who 
honestly receive the Scriptures as the Word of God. Among 
the diverse theories on this point, that which seems to me most 
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accordant with the Scriptural testimony, and with those princi- 
ples of ethics, government and reason, which the Scriptures 
imply and confirm, while most benign in its bearing on the 
minds and hearts of men, is that which has been substantially 
held in New England by our denomination for the last sixty or 
seventy years; viz, that the sacrifice of Christ renders God 
just in the pardon of the sins of the repentant, by being sub- 
stituted for the remitted penalty, as an equivalent expression of 
the divine displeasure at sin, and thus of the divine regard for 
the law, which forbids sin; or, to go one step farther back, an 
equivalent expression of those divine attributes, particularly 
the divine justice, which dictated and found manifestation in, 
the divine law and its penalty. 

If I should venture upon any criticism on the manner in 
which this theory of atonement has been stated and advocated, 
Ishould say that it lays too exclusive stress on the death or 
sacrifice of Christ, and does not give its due place to his life of 
obedience to the law; which has been represented as a sine- 
qua-non to the atonement, (as necessary to render Christ a fit 
person to make an atonement,) rather than a part of the atone- 
ment itself; at least such has been the representation since the 
tine when the doctrine was relinquished, that the obedience of 
Christ takes the place of our lack of obedience; while he 
bears, by his sufferings, the punishment of our positive trans- 
gressions, which are imputed to him—a doctrine relinquished, 
because founded sometimes on an impossible transfer of moral 
acts and qualities, and always upon an unreal distinction be- 
tween lack of obedience and positive transgression. 

Surely, if the atonement be regarded in its broadest state- 
ment, as such a manifestation of God’s regard for the law, such 
an honoring of the law by him, as renders it just and safe to 
pardon penitent transgressors of the law, then Christ’s obedi- 
ence to the law was an important part of it. For that obedi- 
ence certainly contributes greatly to magnify the law, and 
make it honorable. The fact that God manifested himself in 
flesh, and, here among men, put himself under the law, and 
gave to it, amid great trials and strong temptations, a uniform, 
patient, perfect and loving obedience—this truly is a most im- 
pressive indication of his regard for the law, fitted to fill the 
minds of all with strong convictions of its sacredness in his 
sight. 

It is true, however, that the sacred writers in pin, forth the 
eer work of Christ, lay the chief stress upon his death, 
tis blood, his sufferings, his sacrifice. And very appropriate- 


ly: for they are the most signal and impressive expression of 
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the divine feeling; and they have a more palpable fitness to 
take the place of that which is remitted in pardon, viz, the 
penalty of the law, the divine expression in the law of dis. 

leasure at sin. Still, it seems that our theology, more than the 
Daviptants, confines Christ’s atoning work to his sufferings— 
does not, as it ought, or as fully as do the Scriptures, convey 
the idea that the whole life of Christ on earth was a magnify- 
ing and honoring of the law, desecrated by sin—that his whole 
earthly existence was redemptive, from his incarnation to his 
death, from the time when the angelic song of his nativity 
charmed the shepherds of Bethlehem, to the time, when on the 
cross, amid the rending of rocks and the vail of the temple, 
and the rising of the dead, he cried, “It is finished,” and gave 
up the ghost. 

It has sometimes been said that Christ suffered incidentally, 
and died an ignominious death, rather than depart from the 
errand of quickening and recovering mercy on which he was 
sent; that his sufferings and death were encountered on the 
way to some end, separate from expression of the divine justice. 
If by this it is meant, that God had an object in making the 
atonement, beyond the atonement itself, viz, to secure the holi- 
ness and pardon of sinful men, that is not only true but very 
important. The atonement was not made, at suclr an immense 
cost, simply for its own sake, or as a mere pageant, for the mere 
purpose of exhibiting God’s justice. ‘God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him might not perish, but have everlasting life.” The holiness 
and blessedness of his creatures is the ultimate object God 
aims at in the atonement, and in all his measures both of law 
and of grace. 

But, if it be meant by such language, that Christ did not 
come on purpose to offer himself a sacrifice for sin ; if it be 
meant that, on his way to recover men from sin to holiness and 
God, it happened to him to die, and that if he had escaped 
death, his object would have been accomplished, then a serious 
error is meant, even a denial that the sacrifice of Christ was 
necessary to constitute a ground of pardon, and that he came 
to die for that purpose. ‘The language of the apostle asserts, 
by the strong Lew ge of implication, that God could not be 
just in the remission of sins, without this propitiatory sacrifice 
of his Son. Christ himself said, “The Son of man came, not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give his lifea 
ransom for many.” “This is my blood, (said he,) shed for 
many for the remission of sins.” Remember his language 
when he spoke in anticipation of his death: “ Now is my soul 
troubled, and what shall I say? Father, save me from thi 
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hour? But for this cause came I unto this hour.” Moreover, 
the whole account of what transpired in the garden and on the 
cross, the shrinking and prostration of his spirit, his exceeding 
and overwhelming sorrow, his “sweat as it were great drops of 
blood falling to the ground,” his agonized cries and com- 
plaints—all this, so contrasted with the conduct of Paul, when 
near martyrdom, ready to be offered, moved by no sufferings, 
counting not his life dear, so contrasted with the heroic and tri- 
umphant bearing of many martyred Christian men and 
women—is utterly inconsistent with the idea that he only met 
incidentally with a martyr’s death—is utterly inconsistent 
with any other idea than that expressed by the Scriptures, when 
they say, that his soul was made “an offering for sin.” No! 
Christ came to seek and to save the lost indeed—to bring them 
to God’s forgiveness and favor, and into sympathy with him and 
likeness to him. But it was essential to their forgiveness that 
there be laid a just grownd of forgiveness. Without that, the 
sinful could not be forgiven and favored by Ged, even if it turn- 
ed from sin to holiness. This essential thing Christ came on pur- 
pose todo. And by doing this, in virtue of doing this, he comes 
to the sinful with the most powerful and influential of all mo- 
tives to recover them from sin, and sanctify them in the likeness 
of God: which leads me to the second topic, upon which it is 
time to enter. 

The design and influence of the atonement to make men 
righteous or holy—the topic expressly contained in the second 
part of the text; “ Who his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live unto 
righteousness.” 

Every attentive reader of the Scriptures must have noticed 
that a large proportion of those passages, which refer to the 
death, the blood, the sacrifice, the offering of Christ, declare, 
directly or indirectly, that this was the object or design. Some 
have already been adduced in other connections; which, for 
brevity’s sake, I will not repeat here, but will trust your memo- 
ries for them. There are many others, some of which should 
be adduced : 

“Even as Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for 
it; that he might sanctifying and cleanse it, with the washing 
of water by the word, that he might present it to himself a 
glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, 
but that it should be holy and without blemish.” “ For Christ 
also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God.” ‘“ Who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works.” “ For if the blood of 
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bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the 
unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit, 
offered himself without spot to God, purge your consciences 
from dead works to serve the living God?” ‘ By the which 
will we are sanctified, through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ, once for all.” “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me. (This he said, signifying what death he 
should die.”) ‘“ Ye were not redeemed with corruptible things 
as silver and gold from your vain conversation, received by 
tradition from your fathers, but with the precious blood of 
Christ.” “And you that were sometime alienated and enemies 
in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled, in 
the body of his flesh through death, to present you holy and 
unblamable and unreprovable in his sight.” 

The same design of Christ’s sacrifice is indirectly declared in 
many instances, wherein it is used as a most persuasive argu- 
ment for holiness. “For the love of Christ constraineth us; 
because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead ; and that he died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which died for 
them, and rose again.” “For ye are bought with a price: 
therefore glorify God in your body and in your spirit, which 
are God’s.” “ Walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and 
hath given himself an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
sweet-smelling savor.” 

There is one declaration of the apostle Paul, which will 
serve not only as an explicit proof that the object of the atone- 
ment was to secure the holiness and salvation of men, but also 
as a guide to our thoughts in showing how the atonement is 
fitted to accomplish that object—as a guide in setting forth its 
recovering and sanctifying influence. It is in his epistle to the 
Romans. (I give a corrected translation.) “ For what the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God did, 
sending his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, (or as 
a sacrifice for sin,) condemning sin in the flesh—that the 
righteousness of the law (the rightecasness which the law 
requires) might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the spirit.” 

The apostle in this testimony sets forth the sanctifying influ- 
ence of the work of Christ, by comparing it with the influence 
of the law for this purpose. Let us take the same course, as it 
ss ae the chief part of his work, the atonement. 

. And first let it be observed, that the atonement of Christ, 
while it does in respect to sanctifying influence what the law 
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could not do, does also in that respect what the law did. In 
other words, the atonement conserves the sanctifying power of 
the law. 

The influence of the law to promote goodness in men, though 
often overlooked or underrated, is very important and essential. 
It has not indeed proved sufficient, of itself, to secure human 
holiness. But that, as the Apostle says, is due to the weakness, 
the liability or proneness to fall, of the flesh, and by no means 
proves that its influence to sanctify is not great. Its influence, 
while alone, to recover a being who has once sinned is, indeed, 
much less than it was to retain him in holiness, before he had 
sinned ; since it cuts off hope of restoration to divine favor, 
even if he repents. For his sin, according to its degree, the 
law consigns him to punishment. Yet, notwithstanding these 
qualifications and abatements, great is the influence of the law 
to sanctify. 

Let us consider that influence. What is it ¢ 

It is not merely the influence of so much promised good to 
the obedient, and of so much threatened suffering to the diso- 
bedient. That is a very inadequate view of the matter. It is 
the influence of God, manifesting his feeling and his will. It 
is the embodied influence of God, the infinitely wise, just and 
good. His law is the expression of his judgment ot what is 
right and best for his subjects, and of his earnest desire and 
decided will that they should do it. In the law, the infinite 
Father of us all comes before us, clothed in the authority of 
perfect wisdom, goodness and righteousness, and says: “To be 
_ is to be righteous and blest —- and to bless others. 

0 be selfish is to be wrong and wretched yourselves, and to 


injure others. I command you to be good. I forbid you to be 
selfish. I love goodness. Oh, do the thing Ilove. I hate sin. 


Oh, do not the abominable thing I hate.” And to attest his 
sincerity and earnestness, to express the force of his pleasure in 
goodness, and of his displeasure at sin, he attaches to his law, 
requiring the one and forbidding the other, a glorious reward 
and a fearful punishment. Now is there not in this movement 
of God a strong influence toward goodness, and to deter from 
sin? Call to mind who God is, his boundless wisdom and 
knowledge, his perfect righteousness and love, and say, if there 
is not strong power over the hearts of his creatures in this 
expression of Ais feelings and will respecting goodness and 
wickedness, to deter from the one and to draw to the other. 
Law is too often regarded as a stern, unlovely thing, a kind of 
ugly necessity. But, how far from the truth is such a view! 
Good law is always the expression and expedient, not only of 
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jastice, but of love—love, wisely seeking to promote and to 
guard welfare. And God’s perfect law is the expression and 
expedient of God’s love, wisely employed to promote and guard 
the welfare of his creatures, embodying his feelings and will 
—_ sin, which curses, and in favor of goodness, which 
blesses, them. And this love of his is seen as truly in one 
part of the law as in another, as truly in the threatened punish- 
ment to sin, as in the promised reward to goodness ; for both 
have the same object, the good of his creatures; both are 
dictated by the same love and wisdom, as well as justice. 

It has, indeed, often been said, that the exposition of the ter- 
rors of the law, of its threatened punishment, while it is adapt- 
ed to arouse salutary attention, has no fitness to melt and sane- 
tify the heart. But this surely is a wrong view of the subject. 

henever the terrors of the law are viewed aright, they have 
a tendency, not merely to awaken, but to win and sanctify the 
heart; for the penalty of the law as truly as its reward, Hell as 
truly as Heaven, is ordained by the wisdom and goodness of 
God, and for the end of blessing his creatures. His love ordain- 
edthem. His love to his creatures is seen in the appointment 
of them. And his love surely is fitted to win us to him and 
to his service. 

Turn your thoughts a moment to human government. Is it 
the Legislature which abolishes all punishment; or is it rather 
that which appoints salutary and preventive penalties, which 
commands the confidence and wins the affection of the commu- 
nity it represents and governs? The community see, in that 
Ps agp of salutary penalties, wisdom and goodness ; and 
they see in that removal of all penalties, either a hateful 
unrighteousness or a despicable weakness. So God’s law, 
alike in its reward and in its penalty, is an expression of the 
wisdom, righteousness and love of God towards his creatures, 
which is fitted to make them respect and love him; and, 
through its strong manifestation of his wishes and his will, of 
his pleasure in goodness and his displeasure at sin, to draw them 
to >. 

ow all this sanctifying influence of the law the atonement 
of Christ retains, though it sets aside the law’s penalty in the 
case of the penitent and pardoned sinner. Not one jot or tittle 
passes from the force of the law in this respect. Christ magni- 
fies the law and makes it honorable. His propitiation renders 
God just, while he justifies the sinner who believes. It main- 
tains the full force of the law’s penalty, though dispensing with 
it, by expressing, as fully as does the executed penalty, God’s 
displeasure at sin, and his intense desire that his creatures 
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should hate and shun sin. It is divinely testified that Christ 
offered himself a sacrifice that God might be just in freeing 
the believing sinner from the penalty which expressed his 
justice ; and thus it is virtually declared that the expression of 
justice or displeasure at sin in the one case is equal to that in 
the other. And being freely made by God manifest in the 
fleshh—by him, who, in a manner mysterious beyond our com- 
prehension, is one with the Lawgiver, nothing can be truly 
objected to its propriety, or its sufficiency. Place the two 
expressions side by side. On the one hand, God forbidding sin 
by law and expressing his earnestness in the command, his dis- 
pleasure at its transgression, by the eternal punishment of the 
transgressor. On the other hand, God forbidding sin by law, 
and expressing his earnestness in the command, his displeasure 
at its transgression, by giving up himself, manifest in the flesh, 
to die in the transgressor’s stead, the just for the unjust—giving 
up himself to the agonies of the cross. Surely this last is seen 
to be, what it is declared to be, an expression’ equal to the 
first—an equivalent manifestation of divine justice. Surely the 
law issues from the cross of Christ, with as much of the sacred 
and awful force of justice, as invests it, when issuing from Sinai 
amid thunderings and lightnings, and blackness, and darkness, 
and tempest, or when written on “the smoke of torment that 
waare wr. ¢ up forever and ever.” 

Whatever influence, then, the law has to sanctify, (and it is 
great, as we have seen,) that the atonement retains. It shows 
the law with the glory of its justice undiminished. It makes 
the law powerful as ever to lead to goodness. This is the first 
point of comparison with the law. 

II. Let us now advance one step further, and observe, in the 
second place, that the sanctifying power of the atonement far 
surpasses the sanctifying power of the law, in that it holds out 
_— to the sinner, if he will repent and strive after goodness. 

Terein the law is weak, by reason of the weakness of the 
flesh. Though man is under no necessity of sinning, and is ill- 
deserving for sinning, yet he does sin; every man has sinned. 
And when he has once sinned, the law condemns him. Do 
what he may after that, and under mere law he can never 
obtain the divine favor. The soul that sinneth, it shall die. 
Death is his portion. He can expectnone other. And, though 
the justice and goodness of God, the lawgiver, even in his con- 
demnation, call on him still to love and obey God ; and though 
the fact that he is to be punished strictly according to the 
degree of his iniquity, calls on him not to add iniquity to 
iniquity, but to walk in the way of goodness; yet there is no 
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hope of attaining the rewards of the just—to the divine favor, 
There the gate of despair is shut down. The soul that has 
sinned, it must die. 

Now this barrier of despair between him who has sinned 
and the divine favor and heavenly joys, Christ, coming in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and as a sin offering, has removed; 
and has placed in its stead an open door of hope. Hope! 
stimulating, life-giving hope! What will man do without 
hope? With hope, what may’he not do? This hope Christ 
sets before sinful man, yea, pours it brightly all around him. 
He comes to him in his sin and condemnation, amid all the 
dark despair which a just law throws over him and says, in 
tones of tenderness: “ Look up, there is hope. I have borne 
thy sins on the cross. My blood is a propitiation for sin, such 
that God can be just and the justifier of those who turn to him 
in repentance and fidelity. Repent, seek after goodness; and 
for my sake God will treat thee as though thou hadst never 
sinned. Look unto me and be saved.” Yea, he comes thus to 
the chiefest and vilest of sinners, who feels that his guilt is too 
great to be forgiven and says: “There is hope for you, as truly 
as for any other. My blood snfficeth for all sins, the most 
heinous as truly as the least. Look unto me. There is hope. 
There is certainty, if you will believe and obey. Forsake 
your sins. Turn unto God. He will abundantly pardon. 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow, 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 

And when the sinful man lifts his eye, now brightened with 
hope, and looking forward, hesitates, and says within himself, 
“ Ah, the weakness of the flesh, and the power of sinful habits, 
and the force of thick coming temptations! If I try, I shall 
again fall into sin and condemnation ;” then Christ, reading 
his thoughts, answers: “ But my sacrifice provides pardon for 
that. Be not discouraged. If you confess your sin, I am 
faithful and just to forgive thy sin, and to cleanse thee from all 
unrighteousness. Begin, press forward. There’s hope; there’s 
hope !” 

Oh, what an influence is this to recover man from his sins, 
to bring his soul into sympathy with God and goodness, and to 
give him impulse in the path of godliness! What a winning 
and sanctifying power has the atonement of Christ, when it 
adds to the influence of law the impulse and the force of hope! 
What a superiority, for the purpose of recovering men from 
sin, and impelling them forward in the path of loyal goodness, 
has it over the mere law, giving bright hope where the other 
gave dark despair; holding up the prospect of divine favor 
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and eternal joys, where the other gave assurance of divine 
wrath and eternal punishment! True is the saying of the 
apostle, ‘““ We are saved by hope.” And it is only the atone- 
ment of Christ that gives us hope. 

III. Once more. The atonement of Christ has great recov- 
ering and sanctifying influence, because it is an additional and 
effective manifestation of God’s love—love guided by wisdom, 
and guarded by justice. An additional manifestation of love: 
for, sustaining the law, (as we have seen the atonement does,) 
it expresses the wisdom and goodness embodied in the law, 
and over and above that, it manifests love in a new and touch- 
ing manner. 

Now the power of love over the human heart need not here 
be illustrated. The whole of life, and every age and day of 
the world illustrate it. We know that there is no power like it 
to win and control the heart. We know that in order to win 
the affection of human beings, you must evince that you love 
them. And when you have won their affection, where can 
you not lead them? The human heart-ean resist force ; it can 
resist severity; it can resist wrath. But it yields to love. It 
has no arms, whereby it can contend with love. It has no 
shield wherewith to ward off the arrows of love. Human 
wickedness is disarmed before disinterested goodifess. The 
labors of the benevolent among the most chentonth dregs of 
humanity have proved that none ever sink in this life beyond 
the reach of love. In the heart of the veriest wretch that 
earth upholds, there is a spot, can you but reach it, that is tender 
to the touch of goodness. Amiable weakness, misguided ten- 
derness, love that is divorced from justice, or love that has so 
little wisdom as to do more harm than good, does not indeed 
command respect. The legislators, who should, from weak and 
misguided tenderness, unbar the doors of every prison and 
proclaim impunity for crime, even the guilty would despise, 
and that while they exulted in the freedom it restored. Dut 
love allied with justice and guided by wisdom—love that 
guards against harm while doing good—love that helps the 
miserable and guilty, while it upholds the welfare dependent 
on law—this commands respect and wins the heart. 

So the Bible reasons on this subject. “The goodness of 
God leadeth to repentance.” ‘The love of Christ constraineth 
us.” ‘ We love him because he first loved us.” 

Now bear in mind this power of love over the heart, in con- 
nection with the manifestation of love in the atonement of 
Christ. I have said that it is an additional and effective mani- 
festation of love for man. But this is tame and weak language. 
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Indeed, there is no language which is not weak for declaring 
the love of Christ in his atoning sacrifice. Language cannot 
reveal its height and depth, its length and breadth, It passeth 
human comprehension, much more human expression. All 
we can do is to comprehend all we can ; and then say, there is 
more. The sacred Scriptures themselves, in their language on 
this subject, seem to stagger with the burden of the theme, 
They speak as though all “other manifestations of divine love &, 
in creation, in providence, in government, grow pale before 
this. ‘“ Herein is love,” say they, (as though there is love in 
the comparison nowhere else,) “Herein is love, that God gave 
his Son to die for us.” “ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friend.” “ But God com- 
mendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” Just dwell a moment on this expressive 
contrast. Weare so accustomed to its words that they pass 
our lips without making any adequate impression of their 
meaning. That a man lay down his life for his friend. But 
God, not man, God, who created the heavens, and whom the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain, and whom angels adore, he 
took upon himself our nature, and laid down his life! That a 
man lay down his /ife—that he suffered simply death. But 
the incarhate God, the God-man suffered, not death simply. 
Oh, no. It was more than the pain of death which drew from 
him that bloody sweat, that earnest prayer, those agonized 
cries and complaints. These were agonies that mere death, 
mere martyrdom, never knew. That a man lay down his life 
for his friend—for his friend. But Christ suffered this dread- 
ful agony for sinne rs—tfor his enemies! Yea, he came to sut- 
fer by the hands of the very men for whom he died. It was 
for his very murderers that he came to suffer. And it was for 
his very murderers that he prayed amid his agonies. Such 
love! Doth it not pass comprehension ¢ 

‘And this, remember, was not a weak tenderness, not a love 
divorced from justice and wisdom, not a love that affords free 
scope and impunity to crime, not a love like that which un- 
bars prison doors, and lets out felons to ravage society, and 
encourages and makes felons in society. _ No. “Tt was a love 
which commands respect and awe, while it appeals to affection; 

a love that joins mercy and righteousness in holy league; a 
mes that upholds all the high and universe-wide interests de- 
pendent on justice and law, while it stoops to pardon and save 
those whom the law condemns, yea, which dictated this amaz- 
ing sacrifice for this very purpose; since, otherwise, the sacri- 
fice had not been necessary. 
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Oh, this wondrous work, God in human nature giving him- 
self a sacrifice to redeem a world of sinners and enemies, sur- 
passes all other works of God, in its influence to move and 
sanctify souls, because it surpasses all others as a revelation of 
God—because it brings Awm more fully to the minds and 
hearts of men—shows forth more fully than anything else the 
glory of God—the glory of his wisdom, his justice, his love. 
Glorious indeed is God in all his works and ways; glorious as 
seen in the firmament, which he hath arched above us and 
studded with countless and resplendent works; glorious, as 
seen in the bright earth, with its fruitful seasons, its scenes of 
sublime power, and its ordinances of beauty and gladness ; 
glorious as seen in his universal government, with its benefi- 
cent law; but, oh, far more glorious, as seen in the cross of 
Christ. There is a fullness of wisdom and love nowhere else 
seen. There is the clear and safe solution of the problem, into 
which the eyes of earnest angels could not before penetrate— 
the problem of salvation for a world of sinners. There is the 
blended lustre of infinite justice and infinite mercy, the blessed 
union of a just Judge and a merciful Redeemer, with one 
hand upholding the eternal law and throne, the palladium of 
universal welfare, and with the other raising a world of con- 
demned sinners to pardon and life. Or, as Dr. Watts better 
expresses like thoughts, 


“ Father, how wide thy glory shines! 
How high thy wonders rise ! 
Known through the earth by thousand signs, 
By thousands through the skies. 


But when we view thy strange design 
To save rebellious worms, 

Where justice and compassion join 
In their divinest forms ; 


Our thoughts are lost in reverend awe, 
We love and we adore: 

The first Archangel never saw 
So much of God before. 


Here the whole Deity is known ; 
Nor dares a creature guess 

Which of the glories brightest shone, 
The justice or the grace.” 


Now all this wondrous love, guarded and made sacred by 
justice, Christ, in his atonement, pours on each human beart— 
pours on each human heart, to win it to goodness, to repent- 
ance, to rightness of purpose, affection and action, to sym- 
pathy and union, to codperation and communion with God. 
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With all this marvelous love the atoning Christ comes to each 
soul of sinner or saint, saying, “I died for thee, I died on the 
cross for love to thee. I died a ransom for thee in thy sin, to 
open a just door for ne pardon and life! Will you not now 
love me? Will you not now obey me? Will you not work 
with me and under my command in blessing others? Will 
you not dwell with me in my heavenly home!’ 5 Oh, who will 
resist such love of God? Ts it not a wonder, a marvel of 
human wickedness, that any one does resist its power ? 

Such, brethren, (would that it had been more adequately 
presented, ) is the recovering and ‘sanctifying power of Christ's 
atonement. It retains all the sanctifying influence of the law, 

fully sustaining it. Then, over and ‘above that, it gives hope, 
aw: akening, stimulating, inspiring hope to sinners, for whom, 
under the law there was no hope : and it sets forth this new 
and amazing expression of divine love for each guilty child of 
Adam. And all that they may be holy—may be | good in heart 
and life. 


And now let it be said in conclusion, that the atonement, 
the expiatory work of Christ, instead of being a barren doce- 
trine, 1s the great moral power of the Gospel. It is set forth 
in the Bible, as the chief recovering and sanctifying influence, 
so far as truth is concerned, for sinful men. And we have seen 
that it is so: for, more than any other, more than all others, it 
brings God to human hearts, shows forth and communicates 
the mingled wisdom and love, justice and tenderness, of God 
towards “guilty and degraded man. And they who undertake 
to win the world to repentance and holiness without it, must 
fail. They lack the mainspring, the chief motive power of the 
system. They lack a supply for man’s chief need. You may 
present C hrist as teacher, as guide, as example, as helper, as 
friend. All this is well. It is very important. It has been, 
perhaps, too much neglected. It is a side of the Scriptural 
representation of God manifest in the flesh, necessary to a 
complete view, and in itself charming and influential. But 
this alone does not meet the case. It does not supply the 
sorest human want. It does not relieve the great human bur- 
den. It does not constitute a ground of pardon on which the 
mind of a really convicted sinner can rest with satisfaction. 

You have read the account of the poor heathen man, who, 
in his own land, mourning on account of his sins and his 
exposure to divine wrath, and seeking in vain amid the fool- 
ish and bloody rites of ‘his country’s religion, for a way of 
acceptance with God, was met by an English sailor, and 
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rudely told to go and learn about the “ Christians’ God who 
paid the debt.” The Christians’ God who paid the debt! The 
words touched the seat of anxiety in his soul, and gave a gleam 
of hope. He eagerly asked the sailor to tell him about this 
way of salvation. But he either would not in his impiety, or 
in his ignorance could not. He went on board an English 
vessel sailing for London. While on the voyage he anxiously 
asked those on board to tell him about the Christians’ God 
who paid the debt. But they gave him no relief. When he 
arrived in London, he went about the streets, asking in his 
broken English, to be told about the Christians’ God who paid 
the debt. But the unfeeling multitude rudely turned him 
aside, till one evening he met an evangelical clergyman, on 
his way to his Lecture. He invited the inquiring man to 
come with him. He unfolded that evening, in a simple way, 
the plan of salvation. He pointed him to the Lamb of God 
who taketh away sin. The benighted man heard with joy. 
His anxious soul was at rest. His want was met. He saw 
God (as the prophet says) “a just God and yet a Saviour.” 
He stood, in faith and hope, at peace with God, on this sufficient 
ground of pardon. 

Thus it is with sinful man all over the globe, when awakened 
toa sense of God and of guilt. He wants not only a teacher, 
a guide, a friend; though that teacher, guide and friend be 
divine. He needs a Redeemer. He needs “the Lamb of God 
who taketh away sin.” He needs some one to bear his sins—to 
take the chastisement of his peace. He needs to behold “a 
just God and yet a Saviour.” Nothing short of that suits his 
case. And that does, fully, satisfactorily. And, be assured, 
the love of God, which does that for him, is the love which, 
most of all, will melt and win and purify his soul. Here is 
the point in relation to our present topic. The love of God 
which does this for man, which thus supplies his deepest, sorest 
want—the love of God in the atoning sacrifice, is the love of 
God which will melt and win and sanctify him. So it has 
ever been (has it not?) in the history of man’s recovery from 
sin, and advancement in goodness. Wherever the messengers 
and servants of the gospel have gone, on its errands of salva- 
tion, what is it, whether amid the snows of Greenland, the 
wilds of America, the sands of Africa, or the mountains of 
Asia, what is it, which has arrested guilty man’s attention, and 
touched and won, and by the divine Spirit renewed his heart? 
What but the story of the cross—of the Lamb of God, slain to 
take away sin—of Christ, God manifest in the flesh, bearing 
our sins, the just for the unjust! And what is it that has most 
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attractive force upon the Christian’s heart, and best draws him 
onward in the path of goodness and godliness, but this very 
doctrine of the cross? 

Oh, brethren, for the sacred and blessed purposes of our 
ministry, for the purposes of the world’s recovery from sin 
and sanctification to life, use the doctrine of atonement; wield 
the sanctifying force of the cross. Here, assuredly, is the 
great renovating and purifying power of the Gospel. 

And let us, individually, my hearers, whether in or out of 
the ministry, yield our own hearts to this influence of the 
atonement, to the force of justice and law, to the attractions of 
hope, to the power of love, in the cross of Christ. Let us re 
member, that the object of Christ, in bearing our sins in his 
own body on the tree, was, that “‘ we, being dead to sins, should 
live unto righteousness.” Yea, let us remember that the object 
of God, in the whole mission and work of his Son, as far as 
we are concerned, was that we might walk, not after the bid- 
ding of the flesh, but after the bidding of the Spirit—was to 
make us holy. If we are not thus habe, the whole object, so 
far as we are concerned, fails. If we are not holy, Christ left 
heaven, became man, taught, suffered, loved, befriended, 
wept and died on the cross, in vain, as it respects us. Qh, 
shall this be? By all the condescension of our divine Lord, 


we are exhorted to be _— By all his sympathy, his com- 


gr his tears, his tenderness, we are exhorted to be holy. 
y his dying anguish, we are exhorted to be holy. All the 
voices, of his humiliation and incarnation, of his varied life, 
and of his death, unite in one, Be ye holy. 
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The Nature and Influence of the Historic Spirit. An Inaugu- 
ral Discourse, by Wizt1am G. T. Suepp, Professor at Ando- 
ver. Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1854. 


The Necessity, the Reality, and the Promise of the Progress 
of the Human Race. Oration delivered before the New 
York Historical Society, Nov. 20, 1854. By Grorcr Ban- 
crort, a member of the Society. New York: Printed for 
the Society. Also published in the New York Tribune, Nov. 
91, 1854. 


Turse elaborate and eloquent discourses are among abundant 
roofs that German speculations in Mental and Moral Science, 
fave not been without important influence in this country. 
As the evidences of their increasing power among us have 
multiplied during the = twenty or thirty years, notes of 
alarm have been sounded from various high places in the 
church. Checked here and there for a time by vigorous efforts 
on the part of a few leading minds, their progress, nevertheless, 
on the whole, has been rapid. Some have been taken captive 
by Coleridge, who sat at the feet of Kant and Schelling, and 
drew his inspiration from their oracular utterances. While 
Cousin, attempting to mediate between the German and the 
Scotch schools, has guided more to the former, than to the lat- 
ter. Moreover, the ready intercourse between this country 
and Germany, created by steam and the press, has afforded 
facilities for an acquaintance not only with the writings of the 
gifted and learned in that land of scholars and thiskesn, but 
with the living men themselves, who extensively mould reli- 
gioustopinion in Europe, as well as leaven the Theology of 
America. The influence of the German Universities and 
religious press is recognized in the leading periodicals of our 
various Christian denominations. The pages of many of our 
Magazines are enriched in almost every issue by translations 
from German writers; and the progress of religious opinion in 
that land is not only decalded by our weekly Christian 
journals, but even the secular press frequently devotes columns 
to the same subject. Immigration is introducing more and 
more of this element into the American mind. Colleges and 
Seminaries are already established among. us, where German 
professors inculcate their peculiar philosophy; and a German 
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press, quarterly, weekly, and daily, is propagating the same 
with singular energy and talent. 

This is one of the inevitable results of the rapid advance- 
ment of modern civilization. Those who dread the power of 
this Philosophy cannot stay or moderate its career in any other 
way than by a fair and open intellectual conflict with it. We 
cannot put it down by denunciations ; we cannot set it aside by 
erying pod and infidelity against it. We are told that the 
German mind is exceedingly acute and accurate, patient and 
enduring; that by long and earnest research it has made dis- 
coveries in psychology and the moral system of the universe 
more profound than any other. We must either gracefully 
yield to its alleged superiority or prove by adequate arguments 
that this superiority is imaginary, that these discoveries are 
ignes fatui, unreal and delusive. We may have an indis- 
criminate and undefined dislike of the German Philosophy in 
general, but it is too late to discredit that Philosophy with the 
independent .and inquisitive minds of this free land by cant 
phrases and ex-cathedra condemnations. Men who earnestly 
seek the truth, seek for it wherever they think they can find it. 
The fellowship of kindred minds cannot be proscribed or for- 
bidden in this day, and the attempt to:prevent such commun- 
ion will only recoil on those who make it. 

The general name given to the German Philosophy, 77ran- 
scendentalism, is, with many, equivalent to vagueness, unintel- 
ligibleness, and absurdity. We cannot unite in this opinion. 
The term in its proper, elemental signification, is representa- 
tive of a fact, which cannot be ignored in our reasonings upon 
the great principles of Moral and Spiritual truth. That method 
of Philosophy which regards Phenomena as the only existences, 
can never satisfy the minds of profound enquirers. The open- 
ing remark in Dr. Thomas Brown’s essay on Cause and Effect, 
will be assented to by only a small portion of those who study 
the science of the soul and of Theology. “The Philosephy 
which regards Phenomena as they are successive in a certain 
order, is the Philosophy of everything that exists in the Uni- 
verse.” Doubtless, the Inductive System, the study of phenom- 
ena in order to ascertain laws, principles, and essences, will 
never be set aside. But even this recognizes the grand truth 
which lies at the basis of the Transcendental Philosophy. 

The prevailing Philosophy of this country—that of the 
Scotch school—deals with the phenomenal, with the ascertained 
facts of nature and of mind, with attributes and qualities, and 
makes little or no account of that which underlies all phenom- 
ena, of that to which they point, the substrate of them all, that 
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in which theyinhere. This is practically regarded as non-exist- 
ent; and the rigid and consistent disciples of this school do not 
hesitate — to deny that there is any such substrate. 
The mind, e. g., 1s not ‘a thinking substance,’ but ‘a series of 
acts and exercises.’ ‘The powers, properties, or qualities of a 
substance are not to be regarded as anything superadded to the 
substance, or distinct from it, they are only the substance 
itself.”* Now if phenomena fully expressed that of which 
they are the tokens and proofs; if the attributes, and qualities, 
and acts of the mind were the full exponent of the entire 
mind, if its material and moral surroundings did not in any way 
or degree restrict its natural and full manifestations, so that in 
them the mind itself was perfectly known, then we should 
have but little difficulty in enthroning the Scotch method over 
all mental and spiritual speculations. its appeal to known 
facts, to consciousness and to experience, wale be final. 


But there is that in man and in nature which transcends all 
knowledge thus derived ; which no investigation of phenome- 
na, no appeal to consciousness can indicate; which we know 
exists; which not only exists, but which we know to be the 
foundation, the basis of everything that is apparent to mental 
or physicalinspection. And of this itis unphilosophical to take 
no note. It isan wnknown something, still it is a something, 


and fundamental to everything. The recognition and use of 
this is elementally, Zranscendentalism.t+ As a practical illus- 
tration of what we mean, take the remark of Coleridge on 
Leighton’s view of Regeneration. ‘“ Hence learn,” says Leigh- 
ton, “that true conversion is not so slight a work as we com- 
monly account it. It is not the outward change of some bad 
customs which gives the name of a reformed man in the ordi- 
nary dialect; it is a new birth and being, and elsewhere called a 
new creation. Though it be but a change m qualities, yet it is 
such a one, and the qualities so far distant from what they were 
before,” &c. The comment of Coleridge is as follows: “I 
dare not affirm that this is erroneously said; but it is one of 





* Brown’s Cause and Effect, Andover Edition, p. 21, et passim, 

+ Coleridge has given the meaning of Transcendental, in its application to 
Philosophy, in the following paragraph: “ As the elder Romans distinguished 
their northern provinces into Cis-Alpine and Trans-Alpine, 80 we may divide 
all the objects of human knowledge, into those on this side, and those on the 
other side of the spontaneous consciousness ; citra et trans conscientiam com, 
munem. The latter is exclusively the domain of Pure Philosophy, which is. 
therefore properly entitled 7ranscendental, in order to discriminate it at once 
both from mere reflection and re-presentation on the one hand, and on the other 
from those lawless flights of speculation, which abandoned by all distinct con- 
sciousness, etc., are justly condemned as tranacendent.” 
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the comparatively few passages that are of service as remind- 
ing me that it is not the Scripture that Iam reading. Not the 

dlities merely, but the .root of the qualities is transcreated. 
oer else could it be a birth, a creation?” The dispositions or 
qualities of the mind are changed in regeneration ; but in 
order to secure permanence and perfection of moral character 
there must be a Divine work wrought in the basis of those 
dispositions; in the very spirit itself in which those disposi- 
tions inhere. The change is in the condition of the substrate 
of our being. It is a Transcendental change, (trans conscien- 
tiam communem ;) the fact of which may be known in particu- 
lar individuals by observation and experience with more or 
less certainty, but its true inherent form and character, eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath the conception of it 
entered into the heart of man. Constituted as the human 
soul is, there will always be a demand for the firm, full, and 
clear recognition in mental and moral Philosophy of that 
which is renseundentel. 

But it is very necessary to guard these remarks from abuse. 
From what has been said, it is evident that this system can 
never assume a positive form. It is essentially negative. When- 
ever it becomes positive, it is a fountain of every kind of 
error. All the vagaries into which it has run; all the un- 
scriptural and absurd consequences which have been deduced 
from it, the extremes of Pantheism and of Atheism, are re- 
sults from attempting to reason from the unknown as if it were 
the known. And Germany, more than any and all other 
civilized countries, has given this Philosophy a positive form, 
and enthroned it supreme over every other system. On this 
account it is, that so much religious odium rests both on the 
nation and the Philosophy. It is impossible for finite man to 
scan the domain of the Transcendental in nature, in man, and 
in God. It is inaccessible to him. It is open only to the 
Omniscient one. It is an adytum in the Temple of the Uni- 
verse into which the eye of no creature can penetrate. Its deep 
mysteries will doubtless be hidden forever from finite intelli- 
gence. 

This Philosophy, it is obvious, is peculiarly liable to perver- 
sion. Nothing is easier than to argue from one unknown 
quantity to another, which still however remains unknown; 
and if the mind, especially the unrenewed mind, of man, 
allows itself to wander amid the invisible and unrevealed 
realities of nature and of God, exercising itself in things too 
high for it, it is very easy to build up a seemingly sublime and 
fascinating structure where the soul can enshrine itself, while it 
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either denies the being of God, or makes itself one with God. 
Proud, unsanctified minds, disdaining the position at the fee t of 
Jesus; disdaining the trammels of an leapiied Faith, are 
readily tempted to enter the inner and forbidden penetralia to 
which ‘God alone has access; they imagine that they see light 
in the dazzling light of the Deity; and regarding the phe- 
nomenal, as merely phenomenal, transitory, uncertain, and 
of comparatively small moment, they look upon the substrate, 
the essence of all things, as of supreme importance, and infer- 
ring that this alone is permanent and of substantial worth, 
by one process or another, they soon conclude, either that all 
things are essentially God, which is Pantheism, or, oppressed 
with a sense of their own utter ignorance after all, of the 
unknown essences and bases of things, and convinced of the 
shifting evanescent character of all that is visible and external, 
they conclude that nothing is God, which is Atheism. 

Notwithstanding, however, its special liability to abuse, the 
Philosophy of that which transcends sense, consciousness, and 
reflection, is not to be despised or undervalued. It checks 
materialistic tendencies. It teaches us that there is an inde- 
finable, inaccessible, everlasting, unknown, and that we are 
finite and dependent, and know nothing compared to that 
which never can be known. It makes all natural and mental 
Philosophy conscious of its necessary imperfections, and forbids 
it to aspire to the place of the Deity. It shows the necessity of 
an authoritative revelation from God. Affirming our igno- 
rance of ourselves and of God, and the impossibility of com- 
prehending the nature of our moral disease or of its remedy, it 
tends to enthrone the word of God over our Intelligence and 
Heart, and leads us to Christ as our Physician, Redeemer, and 
Teacher.* 





*Schlegel, in his first lecture on the Philosophy of language, (Bohn’s Edi- 


tion,) confirms this general view of the Transcendental method. After affirm- 
ing that in Germany, “a purely abstract mode of thinking totally estranged 
and separate from actual life, is almost universally held to be the only right 
road to a profound Philosophy,” he adds, “ Assuredly where the dialectic art 
and system moves within this narrow range of thought, and restricts itself 
thereto, employing a language which, while it is sharply abstruse, metaphysi- 
cally recondite and preéminently abstract, has at least the merits of clearness 
and distinctness, ron ingenious classification, then the very first result of such 
an exercise of dialectic art is profitable, although merely negative. For it estab- 
lishes the fact, that truth end tnavieien are not to be attained by this meth- 
od; that thus it cannot profitably be either sought or found. It skows, too, 
that this dialectical preludium itself, is nothing more than a preliminary exer- 
cise that at the most does but serve as an introduction to another and more 
lively way of fruitful thought ; though even as such it is suited, not indeed for 
all, but simply for those who enter upon it with. this view of its nature.” 
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We therefore bind the two systems together. Rightly view- 
ed they do not conflict. Each subserves the other. They 
interpret and illustrate each other. But neither of them con- 
stitutesa Theology. Neither of them can take the place of the 
Bible. All their light concentrated upon the deep things of 
man and of God, is darkness. Philosophy is the servant of 
Religion, not its companion, much less its Master. Unless the 
Bible is regarded as Infallible, clear in its own light, the last 
and decisive appeal; unless there is a disposition to bring the 
independent reasonings and conclusions of our minds to this, as 
their test and guage, the mind of man will never be at rest. 
Germany, Britain, and America, will never see eye to eye. 
The pendulum will ever be swinging between the ‘ mysticism 
of Germany’ and ‘the cold, barren metaphysics of Scotland.’ 
Never was there greater need than now of a full and practical 
realization of that fundamental truth of Protestantism, The 
Bible, the only and the sufficient rule of faith and practice. 

Hitherto Scientific Theology has always been under the con- 
trol of Philosophy. Plato and Aristotle have each in turn 
entered the Temple of Christianity, and enshrined themselves 
over the ark of.the covenant. Verses, chapters, books of the 
Bible, all its books, have been interpreted variously by Teach- 
ers of Religion, according as the spirit of Plato or of Aristotle 


has animated them. A ay gen contest of reason with 


faith has been waged from the beginning. But it cannot be 
that the word of God is in bonds to metaphysics, or dependent 
on them for its just interpretation. 
A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun ; 
It gives a light to every age, 
It gives—but borrows none, 

In the remainder of this Article we propose to consider a 
single phase of modern speculation, which is assuming a posi- 
tion among us that challenges the severest scrutiny. It is 
referable to an abuse of the Transcendental Philosophy, similar 
to that which has given to the schools of Germany their 
marked individuality. 

From a large number of recent productions, characterized by 
the opinion to which we allude, we have selected the two cited 
at the head of this Article. The names and positions of their 
authors give them peculiar interest and importance, but they 
have great inherent merits. The address of Mr. Bancroft was 
published first in the New York Tribune, Nov. 21st, 1854, and 
subsequently in pamphlet form by the Society, before which it 
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was delivered. We shall have occasion to make use of both of 
these editions. 

There is a common spirit, a common element of thought 

ervading these productions ; a doctrine in the Transcendental 
Philosophy of great significance and influence. Its reception 
into our Theology must very materially, if not entirely, change 
its character. If it be not true, the eatent of the change will 
not be greater than that of the disaster it will work. Tts dis- 
tinctive character is Realistic. The Realism of the middle 
ages, not perhaps in the terms then used, nor in the precise form 
then adopted by reason of its opposition to a rigid nominalism, 
but centrally and philosophically identical, is reproduced in 
these addresses. What this is we will presently attempt to 
define. 

In the beginning of the present century, it was supposed that 
this theory had lost all its power over the moral and religious 
Philosophy of Christendom. Its history is full of interest, 
almost of romance. The controversy between the Realists and 
Nominalists, carried on most earnestly and ably in the schools 
by such leaders as Roscelin, Abelard, Udardus, Occam, and 
John of Salisbury, was transferred to the church, and from 
thence to the arena of the camp and battlefield. It was finally 
terminated in the almost universal adoption of what has been 
technically termed conceptualism ; a doctrine which is gener- 
ally current in the Philosophy both of England and of this 
country. So complete was the overthrow of Realism that Dr. 
Thomas Brown, in his lectures on the Philosophy of the mind, 
about forty years since, boldly declared, that “there is no one 
now, certainly no one worthy of the name of a Philosopher, 
who believes that there is any external entity corresponding 
with the general notion of man, and distinct from all the indi- 
vidual men perceived by us, and from one mind itself which 
has penneived them.” 

Realism, as is intimated in this extract, is the assertion of a 
substantial reality, a veritable being or entity in the idea or 
conception of the genus or species, which individuals suggest. 
It affirms that there is an entity, a real existence independent of 
individuals, which is the Divine original, ‘ the archetypal idea’ 
of the genus or species of which individuals are manifestations 
or phenomena. ‘This archetypal idea is not a generalization of 
the particulars common to the individuals in a class; nor is it 
the mental conception or image of the genus: it is distinct from 
either of these; it is an actual ‘ens’ or substance. Realism has 
been variously named and applied. It is familiar to readers of 
the history of Philosophy under the terms, ‘doctrine of uni- 
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versals,’ or ‘ universal forms ;’ ‘ universalia ante rem,’ and ‘ uni- 
versalia in re.’* 

The doctrine of Realism, as thus defined, will probably be 
regarded by some of our readers as mystical oul incompre- 
hensible. All, even of educated men in this country, are not 
yet accustomed to the modes of thought and expression with 
which the schools of the middle ages, and the modern German 
Philosophy, have been familiar. What is incomprehensible to 


* Those of our readers who desire to investigate this point more fully, can 
find abundant references in the standard church Histories and Encyclopedias. 
Dr. Brown, in his lectures on the Philosophy of the mind, has discussed it quite 
extensively. As Neander and Brown represent two different schools in Philoso- 
phy, it may be of service to present their views of Realism in one or two brief 
extracts from their works. ‘“ However absurd and almost inconceivable the 
belief of the substantial reality of genera and species, as separate and independ- 
ent essences, may appear on first consideration, we must not forget that it is to 
be viewed as a part of a great system with which it readily harmonizes, and 
with which a juster view of the generalizing process would have been absolutely 
discordant. While the doctrine of perception by species prevailed, it is not won- 
derful that those who conceived ideas in perception, to be things distinct from 
the mind—the idea of a particular horse, for example, to be something differ. 
ent both from the horse itself, and from the mind which perceived it—should 
have conceived also that in forming the notion of the comparative nature of 
horses in general, or quadrupeds, or animals, there must have been present in 
like manner some species distinct from the mind, which of course could not be 
particular like the sensible species, but universal, so as to. correspond with the 
universality of the notion, and the generic term. I need not attempt to detail, 
if indeed it be possible now to detail them with any approach to accuracy, the 
various refinements and modifications of this general doctrine in its transmis- 
sion from the Pythagorean school, to Plato and Aristotle, and in the later ages, 
to the schoolmen, their followers; all of whom, for many centuries, and by far 
the greater number, during the whole long reign of entities and quiddities, pro- 
fessed this belief of the existence of universal forms as real and independent of 
the conceptions or other feelings of the mind itself; the doctrine of universali- 
ty, @ parte rei, as it was termed.” Brown’s Lectures, Vol. ii, pp. 188-9 

Neander, in his Church History, Boston Edition, Vol. iv, p. 356, thus describes 
this doctrine: “ As the dogmatical bent of Augustin exercised the most decided 
influence on the minds of the age, so the peculiar realistic element, which was 
so closely inwoven with his whole mode of thinking, had at the same time with 
the latter, obtained the mastery ; and that, too, in the same form in which it 
appears in his writings, viz, after that partly Platonic and partly Aristotelian 
mode of apprehension, according to which general conceptions (the universa- 
lia) were regarded as the Archetypes of the Divine Reason, (universalia ante 
rem,) and as copied, struck off in the manifold diversity of phenomena, the 
species lying at the basis of individual beings, (universalia in re.) But a new 
tendency proceeded from Roscelin, a canonical priest, who, near the close of 
the eleventh century, founded a peculiar dialectical school at Compeigne. He 
maintained that all knowledge must proceed from experience ; individuals only 
had real existence ; all general conceptions were oithent objective significance. 
They were but abstractions, necessary helps of the understanding to enable it 
to grasp the infinite manifoldness of things, nomina non res; hence the name of 
nominalism to designate this school.” 

In Brown’s Lectures, Vol. ii, p. 190, et seq. will be found a very interesting 
and clear statement of the true via media, between these two extremes of Real- 
ism and Nominalism. 
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some, however, is by no means so to those “who possess the 
strength to penetrate deeply into the recesses of their own 
minds, to pierce through reflection in order to arrive at the 
basis of all reflection, and find there a pure affirmation, not yet 
mingled with any negation, and containing in it all that in 
subsequently been given by reflection.* The spontaneous and 
absolute reason ; the faculty of intuition in these supersensnous, 
might we not rather say, superhuman minds, is capable of dis- 
cerning objects that are utterly hid from common observation. 
And they as heartily despise the ‘ shallow, dull, and prosy’ 
Anglo-Saxon mind, as this does ‘the misty, murky, dreamy’ 
rationalism of Germany. 

It may not be inappropriate to add a few words upon the 
character of the language employed by the devotees of the 
positive transcendental Philosophy and their imitators and 
admirers. Even in the addresses just named, there is a great 
amount of exceedingly difficult English ; not that the words 
taken separately are words whose definitions cannot be found in 
the Dictionary, but in their connections they are made to 
express or conceal meanings, which Lexicography cannot help 
us to understand:—Specimens will be found on subsequent 
pages. Valuable and profound thouglits, above all others, 
should be clothed in plain language. It is generally conceded, 
we believe, that unless a writer can express his ideas in intelli- 


gible words, it is very doubtful whether he has any real, dis- 
tinct, mental conceptions to express. ‘ With such persons,” 

~* ve ’ Ag, rey : ean 
says Archbishop Whately, in his ‘Cautions for the Times, 
No. 20—(and we quote him at length, not only because his 
views perfectly harmonize with our own, but also because the 
passage itself affords an admirable illustration of the point now 
under consideration)—“ with such persons it is a maxim highly 


applauded, that ‘a clear idea is generally a /cttle idea.’ They 
estimate the depth of thought as an unskillful eye would 
estimate the depth of water. Muddy water is apt to be sup- 
osed deeper than it is, because you cannot see to the bottom. 
Very clear water, on the contrary, will always seem less deep 
than it is, because it is so thoroughly penetrated by the sight. 
We fancy that the idea must have been always obvious to every 
one, because every one can so easily take it in when thus plainl 
presented to his mind; as if it required less labor and skill to 
furnish gold in the elegant and convenient shape of coin, than 
to bring into the market rough and ponderous masses of the 
precious metal embedded in a rock of quartz. 





* Princeton Theological Essays, first series, p. 633. Quoted from Cousin. 
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“ Bacon is a striking instance of a genius who could think go 
profoundly, and at the same time so clearly, that an ordinary 
man understands readily most of his wisest sayings; and per- 
haps thinks them so self-evident as hardly to need mention, 
But on reconsideration, you perceive more and more, how 
many important applications one of his maxims will have, and 
how often it has been overlooked ; and on returning to it again 
and again, fresh views of its importance will open on you, 
One of his sayings will be like one of the heavenly bodies 
that is visible to the naked eye, but in which you see more and 
more the better the telescope you apply to it. The ‘dark say- 
ings’ of some other famous writers, on the other hand, may be 
compared to a fog bank at sea, which the mariner, at first 
glance, takes for a chain of majestic mountains, but which, 
when he turns his glass upon it, proves nothing more than a 
shapeless heap of unwholesome vapors. When such maxims 
accordingly are translated in ordinary language, they too often 
lose the appearance, not only of wisdom, but of sense. And 
the attempt to put them into any shape in which they can be 
intelligibly smelted to practice, is like trying to make a com- 
fortable dress out of some very old piece of brocade, that looks 
rich and sound in the chest ; but when you bring it to the light, 
and shake out its folds in the air, the colors fly, and the fabric 
falls to tatters in a moment.” 

It is not our present purpose to discuss the subject of Real- 
ism upon its iehevent merits. Our limits forbid it. Before 
we conclude, however, we shall seek to evince its nature from 
some of its consequences, and from its want of support in the 
Bible. If Realism is not true and demonstrable, it will find in 
this age but small and evanescent advantage from the ipse 
dixits of great, and learned, and even good men. That Au 
— Anselm, and other gifted Christian minds have held it, 

oes not imply its truth. The influences of Christianity upon 
them may have so far checked and diverted their rationalizing 
tendencies as to save them from the effects of what was in 
itself untrue and absurd. The peculiar dogma of Augustin, in 
regard to the connection of the sin of Adam with his race, was 
formed on the basis of the Realistic Philosophy, according to 
which, he considered ‘the human race as a concrete totality; 
and in accounting for his error on this subject, Hagenbach, 
among other causes, ascribed it to “his realistic mode of think- 
ing which led him to confound the abstract with the concrete, 
and to consider the individual as a transitory and perishing 
part of the whole, (massa perditionis.”)* Anselm applied the 


- 





* Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, (Clarke’s Edition,) Vol. i, p. 324. 
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same Philosophy to the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation of the Word, in a manner which compels him to assent 
concerning the latter that our Lord assumed, not merely a 
particular human body and soul, but something more and 
other than this, even ‘ Humanity’ as distinguished from any 
and all individuals. We shall presently refer to this in another 
connection. 

It is implied in what we have already said, that we do not 
think the doctrine of Realism is absurd or objectionable 
because it affirms that which transcends our knowledge, and is 
to us incomprehensible when stated in language. We hold 
that the mind, for example, is something more than a ‘ bundle 
of attributes,’ an aggregate of qualities. We believe that 
volition, thought, moral judgment, &c., prove the ewistence of 
a spiritual essence or substance, which we call the soul or the 
mind. And when in like manner it is shown that there are 
qualities or attributes which presuppose the existence of a 
‘generic Humanity, distinct from and other than the aggre- 
gate of individuals, itself an entity, a real substance, then 
ought we to yield our unbelief. And this obligation most 
certainly rests upon us if all that is asserted in the above pro- 
ductions, and others of the same class, can be verified. For, 
as we shall see, life, instinct, power of development and growth, 
self-consciousness, ability to investigate and discover, wisdom, 
knowledge, goodness, and various other personal qualities are 
freely and unhesitatingly ascribed to the generic man as sepa- 
rate and distinct from individual men. If there is that to 
which all these may be properly attributed, which is not a 
simple, human individual, then of course we must adopt the 
reage e in question. The existence of qualities and attri- 
utes presupposes the existence of a substance in which they 
inhere. But surely we may ask for the evidence of such asser- 
tions. For ourselves we are utterly unable to discover it by 
any induction of phenomena, or by our intuitional conscious- 
ness. Wecannot so much as form a conception of the ‘ Arche- 
typal Idea’ of the race ; much less can we verify it. We con- 
fess profound ignorance on the subject. Mr. Bancroft tells us 
that “ by a most laborious and long continued use of the 
microscope, and by a vast number of careful and minute dis- 
sections, man has gained such insight into animal being as not 
only to define its primary groups, but almost to draw the ideal 
archetype that preceded their creation.” Now, if in respect to 
the ideal archetype or archetypal idea of animals, so much 
advance has been made, if man has almost discovered the 
actual and substantial genera of the inferior orders of creation, 
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what is there to forbid the eventful discovery of generic arche. 
typal man? Perhaps in the progress of the race, before ‘the 
series of individuals and generations closes,’ an insight into 
this will also be gained; and the men of that day will repre. 
sent in poetry and in prose, in the statue and on the canvas, 
the perfect entity of ‘ Humanity,’ the Genus Homo. 

Wrapped up in the mysteries of Realism are the supposed 
organizing and formative forces of nature and of the universe, 
Hence all individual things and persons have their being, their 
shape and their peculiarity. Herein are lodged the dynamics 
of mind and of nature. The Philosophy we speak of, is “the 
Life or Power Philosophy, ‘the polar logic’ of Burns, /ife and 
power in all things; matter itself being but spirit coagulated.”* 

Ve freely admit that under the guidance and inspiration of 
this Philosophy, there are statements and views concerning the 
most momentous realities of existence which are extremely 
plausible. But long ago we gave up any reliance on the dis- 
coveries of human reason in the sphere of the Transcendental. 
Lord Bacon says, “ there are three times or parts of eternity: 
the first, the Time before beginnings, when Godhead was only, 
without the being of any creature ; the second, the Time of the 
mystery, which continueth from the ¢ ‘eation to the dissolution 
of the world; and the third, the Time of the Revelation of the 
Sons of God; which time is the last and everlasting, without 
change.” Zhe present is the time of the mystery. The only 
light shed amid our darkness, is the Bible; and this is a light 
given, not to resolve the mystery, but to guide us through its 
mazes, to those realms where God Himself is the Light, where 
we shall see Him who is Invisible, see as we are seen, and 
know as we are known, and be at rest in Him forever. 

We call attention, first, to the following extract from Prof. 
Shedd’s Inaugural. Let its words and sentences be pondered. 
It contains a deliberate and bold avowal of distinctive Realism, 
as in his judgment the true and only Philosophy applicable to 
the mystery of man’s existence and destiny. He evidently 
intends to give us the key to the inner power and spirit of his 
address. The italics in this and subsequent quotations are 
mostly our own. 

“The Historic spirit may be defined to be—the spirit of the 
race as distinguished from that of the individual, and of all 
time as distinguished from that of one age. We here assume, 
that the race is as much a reality as the individual ; for this is 
not the time nor place, even if the ability were possessed, to 








* Coleridge. 
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re-open and re-argue that great question which once divided 
the philosophic world into two grand divisions. We assume 
the reality of both ideas; we postulate the real and distinct, 
though undivided being of the common Humanity, and the 
particular individuality. We are unable with the nominalist 
to regard the former as the mere generalization of the latter. 
The race is more than an aggregate of separate individualities. 
History is more than a collection of sale biographies, as the 
national debt is more than the sum of individual liabilities. 
Side by side, in one and the same subject, in every particular 
human person, exist the common Humanity with its universal 
instincts and tendencies, and the individuality with its particu- 
lar interests and feelings. The two often come into conflict 
with an earnestness, and at times in the epic of History with 
aterrible grandeur, that indicates that neither of them is an 
abstraction; that both are solid with the substance of an actual 
being, and throb with the pulses of an intense vitality.”* 
Again: “This common human nature is in the process of con- 
tinuous revolution, and the wounded snake drags its slow 
length along down the ages and generations.”+ “It requires 
the whole series of individuals in order to a complete mani- 
festation of the species.”{ Throughout the discourse, this dis- 
tinction is kept up. We are constantly meeting with such ex- 
pressions as “the universal human mind,” “the general mind,” 
“the common generic nature,” “the mind of the race,” ete. 
On p. 353 he speaks of “the great process of inquiry and dis- 
covery which the race as such has begun and is carrying on ;” 
and on the following page he describes “the general mind as 
restless and uneasy with the dim anticipation of the future dis- 
covery!” In entire consistency with the general teaching of 
the discourse, this universal mind is made to furnish the true 
test of Christian doctrine: ‘“ Whoever takes a doctrine of 
Christianity and without anxiously troubling himself with the 
tenets of this or that particular system, derives out of the very 
elements of the doctrine and the very terms of the statement 
itself, a reasonabless, that irresistibly commends itself to the 
spontaneous reason and instinctive judgment of universal man, 
by this very process demonstrates the inward central unity of 
faith and reason.”§ 

The address of Mr. Bancroft is replete both with the spirit 
and terminology of the Realistic Philosophy. He says, “the 
life of an individual is but a breath, * * Were no other 
progress, therefore, possible than that of the individual, one 





* Bib. Sac., vol. xi, p. 346. + Bib. Sac., vol. xi, p. 347. 
+ Ibid, p. 347. § Ibid, pp. 379, 80. 
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period would have little advantage over another. But as every 
man partakes of the same faculties and is consubstantial with 
all, it follows, that the race also has an existence of its own, 
* * * * The many are wiser than the few; the multitude 
than the philosopher; the race than the individual.”* Again, 
on pp. 10 and 11, in language singularly like that of Prof 
Shedd, “there exists in each individual alongside of his own 
personality, the ideal man who represents the race. Every 
one bears about within himself the consciousness that his 
course is a struggle; and perpetually feels the contrast be- 
tween his own limited nature, and the better life (the ideal 
man?) of which he conceives.” In the address as it was de- 
livered, and published in the New York Zribune and other 
papers, he says, “all creation is the effluence of the Almighty, 
not as the result of caprice, but flowing out from his essence.”+ 
“The great mind of collective man, may, one day, so improve 
in self-consciousness as to interpret the present, and foretel the 
Suture.” p. 15. “ History, as she reclines in the lap of eter- 
nity, sees the mind of Humanity itself engaged in formative 
efforts, constructing sciences, promulgating laws, organizing 
commonwealths, and displaying its energies in the visible 
movement of its intelligence.” p. 16. And once more: “the 
collective man of the future will see farther, and see more 
clearly than the collective man of to-day, and he will share his 
oe power of vision with every one of his time. Each 
individual man bears within him, not only his own personality, 
but the consciousness of the existence of that edeal man who is 
the impersonation of his race, and in whose attainments and 
intelligence he participates.”t The latter half of this passage 
is entirely omitted in the pamphlet edition. 

These extracts are sufficient for our purpose. Let the reader 
now recur to the description of Realism given on a former 
page, and the conviction we think will be forced upon the 
mind that the Philosophy of these addresses is thoroughly 
Realistic. 

And what is the meaning of the language which these 
writers use? What are we to understand by “ the ideal arche- 





* Discourse, ~~ edition, p. 10. 


+ This remarkable paragraph is varied in the pamphlet edition so as to read 
as follows: ‘All creation is a manifestation of the Almighty; not the result of 
caprice, but the glorious display of his perfection.” Though the language is so 
different in the two editions, and in the second far more accordant with the 
forms of truth in the orthodox church and community, yet a consistent phi- 
losophy requires the meaning, which is palpable in the sentence as it occurs in 
the first, to be attributed to it in the secon 

+t New York Tribune, 
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type that preceded the creation of man?” What is the gen- 
enc man, or Humanity, according to this Philosophy? To 
these inquiries we invite earnest attention. If this “/dea” is 
simply the Divine conception or mental image.of man antece- 
dent to his creation, in accordance with which he was brought 
into being, however we might criticize the language which is 
employed to express this thought, we would not differ from 
those who employ it, in the thang intended. In the study of 
these discourses we have endeavored so to understand them. 
We have desired to explain them in such a way as to harmo- 
nize their peculiar phraseology with the generally received doc- 
trine. We have wished to believe that the charitable zeal of 
those who have regarded them as expressing that doctrine “in 
ahighly imaginative style, tinged with Platonism,” was a zeal 
according to knowledge and fact. But our respect for their 
authors forbids us to put such an interpretation upon these 
writings. More than this is most certainly meant. This 
“Idea” is itself a substantial and subsistent something addi- 
tional to and distinct from the individuals created, a “ real, not 
a Kantian, wnreal idea.” Humanity is not the aggregate of 
individual men; it is not the generalization of all separate 
human personalities; a convenient form of speech by which 
we express the common attributes or qualities of all the indi- 
viduals of the race. This view is carefully and explicitly dis- 
avowed. Realism repudiates the “atomic” theory of the race, 
and as if no middle ground could be found between this and 
the “dynamic,” its advocates adopt the latter, and base their 
views of man and Aistory upon it. An article of marked 
ability appeared in the Presbyterian Quarterly Review for 
June of last year, entitled “the Problem of the Philosophy of 
History,” in which the writer, adopting the Realistic solution 
of the Problem, teaches that “that superficial egotism which 
prated of the sovereignty of the individual is supplanted by 
that wiser humility which tells us ‘that all the world is wiser 
than any man in the world.’ The individual is seen to be 
the nursling of Humanity. The atomic theory of the race is 
superseded by the dynamic, thus giving the only condition 
wider which History can assume the dignity of a science. It 
is studied not as an aggregate of atoms, but as a complex of 
powers.” If we take the language of these writers in its ordi- 
hary meaning, we cannot avoid the conclusion that “the generic 
man,” “the race” as distinguished from the individual, is in 
some sense a Person. Prot. Tayler Lewis, in an admirable dis- 
course on the naturalism of the modern Transcendental Phi- 
losophy, endeavors to discover the character of this archetypal 
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idea, and remarks that “it would seem to have ascribed to it ¢ 
semi-animate Personality.”* Glance again at a few of the 
attributes and properties ascribed to it in these productions, 
This “ Humanity” has its own most clearly marked “ instincts,” 
“ vitalities,” and “tendencies.” So far from being a mere idea, 
or mental image, or generalization, it is ‘solid with the snb. 
stance of an actual being, and throbs with the pulses of an in- 
tense vitality.’ It is as distinct in its ‘ being’ as any individual 
is in his. At times, such is its dynamic force or power, ‘it 
comes into conflict with individuals.’ Mr. Bancroft tells us 
that ‘the great mind of collective man may one day arrive at 
self-consciousness ;> and in the pamphlet edition of his dis 
course, alters this so far as to assert that self-conscionsness 
areadg exists in the collective man, though in a low degree. 
The article in the Quarterly just referred to declares, that 
‘there must be an organic reproduction of the whole life and 
growth of the race.’ The race as distinguished from the indi- 
vidual, is described in the addresses as possessing a mind of 
largest capacity. It is called variously ‘the universal mind, 
‘the general historic mind,’ ‘the mind of the race,’ etc., which 
is contrasted with the ‘merely individual mind;’ and this gen- 
eric mind ‘ inquires,’ and ‘ discovers,’ and ‘ investigates,’ is rest- 
less and uneasy with the dim anticipation of future discovery.’ 
According to Mr. Bancroft, “the mind of Humanity is en- 
gaged in formative efforts, constructing sciences,” etc.; and 
Prof. Shedd informs us of ‘the spontaneous reason and instinct- 
ive judgment of universal man,’ and tells us of the vast acca- 
mulations of knowledge and wisdom acquired by the common 
generic mind to which no individual can ever r attain, and which 
are continually augmenting. 

Such are, in part, the ‘representations given of /Zumanity 
and the generic human mind, as distinguished from the individ- 
ual man, and the individual mind. And we ask, what are we 
to understand by them? Is all this with these writers poetry 
and fancy, or is it philosophy and fact? Either this generic 
humanity i is a substance, an entity, pre-supposed by the prop- 
erties and qualities so freely ascribed to it, or it is not. There 
is no middle ground. If it is not a real and actual subsistent, 
then it is simply and only a generalization, a mental concep- 
tion or image based on the common resemblances of all the 
individuals. And the manifold attributes and powers ascribed 
to ‘it in these productions are merely rhetorical modes of ex- 


oT Nature, Progress, Ideas ;” a discourse | by ‘Tay ler “Lewis, LL. D., before 
the New York Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Seciety, delivered at Union Col 
lege, July 24th, 1849. 
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ression, fanciful utterances, alike unphilosophical and illogical. 

his conclusion cannot be set aside. It is impossible that there 
should be qualities without a subject in which they inhere, 
attributes and powers without a substance to which they be- 
long. But this view of the subject is earnestly disavowed by 
these writers; and by inevitable sequence the other is adopted. 
Very careful are they lest they should be suspected of any 
leanings to nominalism. The Dynamic, the Realistic Philoso- 
phy is held in explicit opposition to this. If we are not utterly 
mistaken in the nature and use of language, Prof. Shedd puts 
this matter beyond question. “The race is as much a reality 
as the individual.” “We postulate the real and distinct, 
thongh undivided being of the common Humanity, and the 
particular Individuality. We are unable to regard the former 
as the mere generalization of the latter.” “ Both are solid with 
the substance of an actual being.” Could words be more ex- 
plicit? And we expect the question, What are we to under- 
stand by them? Where is this Generic or Collective man to 
be found? The response afforded by these addresses is sufli- 
ciently plain. Prof. Shedd says, “Side by side in one and the 
same subject, in every particular person.” And Mr. Bancroft, 
“There exists in each individual along side of his own person- 
ality, that cdeal man who represents the race.” How do we 
know this? By our consciousness, it is replied; “ each individ- 


ual bears within him not only his own personality, but the 
consciousness of the existence of that ideal man,” ete. Let us 
then make inquisition of our consciousness. Am I conscious 
of a real and distinct, a solid and substantial being, other than 
myself, “‘a stupendous organic unit”—as a writer in a recent 
number of the New York Evangelist styles it—so superior to 
any individual or nation or generation in wisdom and knowl- 


edge, and goodness, that no individual or age can be compared 
with it? If sucha thing or being exists in the compass of my 
consciousness, surely it can be known; but of its existence I 
am utterly ignorant: and we doubt whether one person in a 
thousand ever imagined or suspected its reality. 

Moreover, it is expressly affirmed, that this generic man is 
no ephemeral, temporary existence; it is endowed with immor- 
tality. Weare told that it has commenced an “endless career ;” 
that in its destiny is included that of all individual men; in it 
is to be the consummation of all the mighty vicissitudes of 
Time on the earth; that “the ideal of human perfection can 
never be realized by the individual alone, but only by the race 
as a whole.”* These to ordinary minds are startling state- 





* Pres. Quar. Review, vol. iii, p. 13. 
VOL, XIV. 
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ments. For we may inquire, what, according to this scheme 
of Philosophy, are individual human persons? Wherefore do 
they exist? Whither do they go, “when they have played 
their brief part upon the stage,” and “written their brief ree. 
ord upon the he of time?” Are individuals merely imper- 
fect reproductions or manifestations of the genus Homo? 
And is the perfection of the race to consist in the eventual 
oneness of all in the perfect archetypal idea, in “ the organic 
reproduction of the a life and growth of the race?” Are 
they not simply phenomena, “ transitory and perishing parts of 
the whole?” “Simple workmen engaged in chiseling and 
shaping the destiny of the generic man?’* Individuals? 
How are they “minished and brought low” by this Philoso- 
phy? How insignificant and worthless are they in comparison 
with the generic man? We wonder not that “ History, which 
is the exhibition of the common generic nature of man, omits 
and rejects everything in the march and movement of human 
beings that is peculiar to them as selfish units; everything 
that has interest for man, but none for mankind; and inscribes 
upon her tablet only that which springs out of the common 
humanity.+ We wonder not that Mr. Bancroft represents the 
relative worth of individuals by comparing them to “the scoria 
that fly from the iron at the stroke of the artisan,” “the clay 
which is rejected from the potter’s wheel,” and the “ chips of 
marble that are thrown off by the chisel of the sculptor.” 
(Tribune Edition.] Have they a destiny after death? And if 
they have, is it not lost or merged in the destiny of the race? 
If History ignores them as se/fish units, will not God also 
ignore them at the last day? Tholuck has a criticism upon 
Strauss’ Life of Jesus, the pertinence of which to the aspect of 
the subject now under consideration will be apparent to our 
readers. “As the Incarnation of God occurred not in an indi- 
vidual, but comes to pass only in the progress of the race, so the 
individual as a mere item of the race has fulfilled his destiny 
at the close of his earthly course, and the race alone is immor- 
tal. It is not we that enter a future world, the future world 

oes forward in this.” “Humanity,” says a writer in the 
Louden Quarterly of January, 1855, p. 53, referring to the 
opinions of Oken, Schelling, Hegel aa others, “* Humanity is 
a force in constant development; men are but the leaves which 
perish and are renewed, but Awmanity is the tree which ever 





* New York Evangelist, Jan. 4, 1855. 
+ Bib. Sac., vol. xi, p. 347. 
t Princeton Theological Essays, 1st series, p. 679. 
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flourishes and perfects itself; as the tree cannot retrograde to the 
germ, neither can the various forms of the past state of man be 
reproduced. Progression to perfection is the watchword, de- 
struction of the lingering monuments of the past, tlhe means.” 

And what, we next inquire, becomes of this generic man, 
when “astop is put to human development,” and “the time 
comes and the generation, and the single man exists in whom 
the entire exhibition closes?” What is its condition in the 
eternal world of the future? If we judge of its destiny by 
that of the individuals of the race, and take the Bible for our 
guide respecting these, are we not compelled to the conclusion 
that Humanity, the Generic man, will be lost? If this is 
linked in the manner Prof. Shedd and Mr. Bancroft represent, 
with each and every individual, then if the individuals of the 
race perish under God’s frown and curse, does not the genus 
Homo perish with them? If this is an “organic merit,” 
“shaped and chiseled by the individual,” and these busy work- 
men are themselves destitute of spiritual life and knowledge, 
totally depraved, how can we avoid the inference that it must 
be made and fashioned in the image of its makers’? And if 
they are destroyed, must not their work be destroyed with 
them? Or, may we believe with Strauss, “that impurity 
cleaves only to the individual, and in the race and its History, 
it is removed ?”* 

In order to avoid this dilemma, the Realistic Philosopher 
proposes a dogma, which, as we shall see, rather increases than 
lessens the confusion of ideas which his scheme has created. 
We are told that the Redemption by Christ has prime reference 
tothe generic man. Our Lord assumed not merely a “true 
body and a reasonable soul, but what is far more important 
and significant, //uwmanity, this Generié man itself.t It was 
perfect in Adam as he came from his Maker’s hand, comely 





* Princeton Theological Essays, first series, p. 679. 

+ In the earlier part of this Article we referred to the opinion of Anselm on 
this point. Neander, in his Church History, Vol. 4, p. 369, furnishes the follow- 
ing extract from his works. “Qui non potest intelligere, aliquid esse homi- 
nem, nisi individuum, nulatenus intelliget, hominem assumptam esse a Verbo, 
non personam, id est aliam naturam, non aliam personam esse assumptam ;” 
which Prof Toney thus renders: “for how can one (who is a nominalist) con- 
ceive a union of God with human nature? If there are no persons at all ex- 
cept human persons, the conception of human nature, of Humanity, is desti- 
tute of all reality.” Dr. Schaff, in his work entitled, What is Church History? 
a vindication of the Idea of Historical development, p. 36, says, “ Christ is not 
merely a single man among other men; he bears at the same time a universal 
character, as the Saviour of the world. Hence the Evangelist says, not, 6 dAoyos 
dvOpwros éyevero, Which would denote merely a human individual, but capg éyevero, 
to show that he assumed Awmanity, or the general human nature.” 
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and beautiful with the Divine image, full of _—— life and 

ower, but when Adam sinned and fell, it fell with him and 

ecame utterly depraved. The second Adam assumed it, im. 
parting to it His Divine life, and redeemed it to God by His 
death. In the language of Prof. Schaff, “He became not q 
man, but man.” Now if this is so, what are we to understand 
by the declaration that this generic humanity, which is solid 
with the substance of an actual being, exists distinct, though 
undivided, side by side in every human person? If the gen- 
eric man is redeemed, and if individuals have any existence 
hereafter, does it not follow that they are all redeemed with it, 
and this in the same sense, i. e. effectually, actually through 
union to Christ? And are we not thus landed in simple Uni- 
versalism? Or, if some individuals are actually driven from 
the presence of God in the judgment, what sort of persons are 
they thenceforth? Deprived of the common Humanity, what 
manner of men are they? But if this is inseparable from 
them, must we not deny the postulate of Prof. Shedd concer- 
ing the wniversality of the generic man, deny its wnity, deny 
its organic wholeness, and yielding the dogma that Christ 
assumed the common humanity of the raze, teach that He 
assumed only the common humanity of the elect, of the 
church? Indeed, does not Prof. Shedd distinctly affirm this to 
be his own view, notwithstanding the apparent contradiction 
it presents to his other statements? How else are we to under- 
stand the following avowals? “Had there been no fall of man, 
there would have been but one stream of History. * * * 
The race would not have been broken apart. * * * The 
original unity of the race, so far as a common religious charac- 
ter and a common blessed destiny are concerned, is destroyed, 
and the two halves of our being, to borrow an illustration from 
the Platonic myth, are now and forever separated.”* 

Again, look at this Philosophy in another aspect. What are 
its bearings on the great questions of moral agency, human 
res onsibility, sin and holiness? Either the generic man forms 
and characterizes the individuals, or else the individuals give 
form and character to the generic man. While the latter in 
this alternative is manifestly necessary in order to the self-con- 
sistency of many of the statements of these addresses, the for- 
mer is the natural result of the Philosophy which pervades 
them. Thus we are told that “the individual is but the nursling 
of Humanity:” and Prof. Shedd regards the mind of Hw 
manity, with its vast stores of novatolep and its superior wis- 





* Bib. Sac., vol. xi, p. 370. 
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dom, as the great Instructor and Inspirer of the individual 
mind, and informs us that the person who will take lessons 
from the universal mind, will lodge in his own, “the highest 
intensity of mental life; the very purest and densest reason of 
the raca”* If, as we said before, by Humanity was intended 
simply the common physical, mental, social, and moral quali- 
ties of the race, and if by the attainments and wisdom of the 
universal mind, were intended that truth which is reached (as 
Prof. Shedd expresses it) “ by the successive and consentaneous 
endeavors of many individual minds, each making use of all 
the labors of its predecessors, and each taking up the standing 
problem where its predecessors had dropped it,” if this was 
the meaning, we should see in such language only rhetorical 
modes of expressing universally recognized truths. We might 
object to it as adapted to mislead and confuse the unwary and 
trustful admirers of these gifted minds. We might object to it 
as a use of aterminology which is foreign to Christian truth, at 
least in the American church, and associated with speculations 
which cannot abide the tests of Revelation. We might object 
to it as out of place in labored, philosophical, and exact dis- 
course. Still we should not differ in the doctrine itself which 
is taught. But when we take the definitions of these terms 
which the discourses either formally give, or clearly imply, 
when we interpret them according to their avowed realistic 
signification, we confess our inability to comprehend them. 
The moment we attempt to literalize them, to impart distinct 
shape andeform to them, we find ourselves in a “ Transcenden- 
tal mist,” clouds and darkness are about us. If the generic 
man chisels and shapes the individual, and not the individual 
man the generic, if this wondrous wise and mighty subsistent 
“tries its power” upon, and moulds the character of the “self- 
ish units,” what part in the work have the individuals them- 
selves? Are they passive recipients of the virtues or the vices 
of the generic man? are they intelligent, responsible moral 
agents? Does sin or holiness reside in the genus, or in the in- 
dwidual ? Most assuredly the former is the responsible moral 
agent. 

But we pause in this examination of modern Realism. It 
was our purpose to have shown more fully how completely the 
orthodox doctrine of the Incarnation of Christ is abnegated by 
this scheme of Philosophy, and how sin and holiness are trans- 
cendentalized and transferred from the sphere of the individual 
to that of the universal man. We had also designed to unfold 


* Bib. Sac., vol. xi, p. 364. 
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its bearings upon the doctrines of a Personal God eternally and 
necessarily independent of the creature, the tesurrection of 
the body, and the Immortality of the sonl; and to trace its in. 
fluence upon the interpretation of the Revealed Word of God, 
Our limits, however, do not allow the farther prosecution of 
our plan at present. 


Art. IIL—CONGREGATIONALISM: PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE. 


Asovur two hundred and fifty years since, Virginia was set- 
tled by English Episcopalians. Thirteen years later, English 
Puritans found a home in New England. Not far from the 
same date, Dutch Presbyterians, and British Roman Catholics, 
took up their abode in the middle States. These four denomi- 
nations had the start, in laying the foundations of society, and 
in shaping the future destinies of our country. The Baptists 
were not numerows enough, at that time, to form a single 
church, and the Methodists were not heard of in the world 
until more than a hundred years had passed away. Now, the 
number of Baptist churches is equal to the aggregate number 
of all the churches of the first four denominations named 
above; while the Methodists alone have, according to the cen- 
sus of 1850, twelve thousand four hundred and sixty-seven 
churches, or three thousand six hundred and seventy-five more 
than the Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Romanists united. If we take the number of communicants, 
the amount of church accommodation, the number of attend- 
ants on public worship, and the proportion of the community 
which is connected with the different denominations, the result 
would be somewhat different ; but even then, it would be found 
that the Baptists and Methodists are far in advance of all 
other sects. Judging by these figures, we cannot avoid the 
conclusion, however humiliating to us, that—so far as numbers 
are concerned—the first have become last, and the last first. 

But we have to do, at present, with the history of orthodox 
Congregationalism. Correcting the census returns where they 
are known to be erroneous, it will be found that there were, in 
1850, not far from two thousand churches, of our denomina- 
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tion, having church accommodations for about nine hundred 
and fifty thousand persons in their various places of worshi 
and that connected with thesé churches, there was a po ae 
tion, including the aged and the young children, of fn. if 
not quite, one million and six hundred thousand. We do not 
pretend to be exact; but from a variety of calculations which 
it would be tedious to give in detail, the above result may be 
taken as a near approach to the actual fact. At the same time, 
there is good reason to believe, that there were not less than 
seven millions of the descendants of New England Protest- 
ants in our country. We have then this result: 7,000,000— 
1,600,000, leaves 5,400,000 to be accounted for, who are not 
orthodox Congregationalists in sentiment, or by denomina- 
tional connection. 

There are two facts, however, which ought to be adverted 
to, in this place, because they are essential to a correct view. 
The first is this: very many of the early settlers of New Eng- 
land were, in no proper sense, Puritans. Multitudes came 
over as servants, and in other capacities, who were not relig- 
ious men, and who did not sympathize with the leading spirits 
in the great enterprise of founding free churches, and a free 
commonwealth. This fact is too often overlooked; but it is 
nevertheless a fact. Passing by such men as Morton, and his 
followers at “‘ Merry Mount,” and such adventurers as Sir Chr. 
Gardiner, who were somewhat numerous, and taking only those 
who came in the families, or in the employ of the Puritans, we 
shall find a large number who were ignorant and irreligious. 
Before the first generation passed off the stage, there were lam- 
entations over the sad fact, that not more than a fourth of the 
people—meaning those of suitable age—were members of the 
church.* There was a large class, many of whom, though 
Congregationalists in a certain sense, were not imbued with 
the true Puritan spirit. At home, in the mother country, they 
had been accustomed to the forms of the Established Church, 
and probably cared very little for the arguments of Phillips 
and Cotton, in favor of a Congregational polity. Thus it came 
to pass, that a portion of the early settlers had no strong predi- 
lection for our form of church government, and were ready to 
fall off, and join various sects, as inducements and provocations 
might occur. 

And this brings us to the other fact referred to above. The 
colonies had not been settled long, before they received acces- 
sions of those who were sincerely attached to the Episcopal, 


. 
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* See Felt’s Ecc. Hist., N. E., pp. 424, 433. 
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the Baptist, and the Quaker views and forms. These new 
immigrants were zealous, and by their activity, did much to 
prevent that unity of doctrine and polity, which the Pilgrims 
and Puritans sought to establish. The descendants of these 
sectaries followed in the way of their fathers, and thus it hap- 
pens that a large number of the seven millions of the descend- 
ants of the Puritans of New England, are the posterity of 
Quaker, Episcopal, and Baptist Puritans. These came in al- 
most at the beginning, and have been increasing since, espe- 
cially the latter, by natural descent. 

But after making the great deduction required by these 
facts, it still remains true that not more than a third of the 
descendants of the Congregational Puritans, are connected 
with Orthodox Congregational Societies at the present time. 
This is a result which ought to be deeply wi et Why 
is it that pure Christianity, under Congregational forms, has 
lost ground relatively, and given place to other ecclesiastical 
polities, and in some cases, to “another Gospel, which is not 
another?” This is an interesting inquiry; but it would not be 
entered upon at this time, were it not from the conviction, that 
a candid view of the causes which have impeded our growth 
as a denomination, will throw light upon our present duties. 

We cannot enter upon this inquiry, however, without assert- 
ing in the most distinct manner, our own belief, that the slow 
growth of Congregationalism—and by this term we mean, 
Orthodoxy united with Congregational discipline—has not 
been caused by any inherent defects of its own. Its doctrines 
are the truths of the Bible, and its polity is drawn from the 

ractice of the Apostles and the churches founded by them. 
Ihe Calvinistic, or Augustinian, or Pauline system, is, in our 
view, the true expression of the way in which God has gov- 
erned, and always will govern, the universe. The main points 
of Calvinism, as contained in the Scriptures, when formed into 
a system, or body of doctrines, have, as a mere scheme of re- 
vealed facts, and mutually dependent, and inosculating truths, 
a wonderful beauty to the logical mind; and when faithfully 
preached and exemplified, have proved to be the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God unto salvation. It has been said 
that Channing, and others like him, have been repelled from 
Calvinism because their sense of the beautiful was shocked by 
its stern and rugged features. If so, then so mach the worse 
for their sense of the beautiful. That system of divine truth 
which most clearly expresses the mind and heart of God, will 
have the most to commend it to all who love spiritual beauty. 
There are multitudes of cultivated men, who turn away from 
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Christ himself, seeing no “beauty in Him that they should de- 
sire Him ;” to whom His visage appears marred “ more than 
any man;” and yet He “is the chiefest among ten thousand, 
and the one altogether lovely.” It is not then the fault of 
Congregationalism that it has not spread, and made itself a 
home in all parts of our own land. Its doctrines are needed 
for all people, and its mode of government is adapted to all 
who are truly regenerated, in every part of the world. If 
blame rests anywhere, it is with Congregationalists. They 
have undervalued it as a system of doctrine and polity ; 
they have loved it in such a way as to be willing to let it re- 
main cooped up in New England: they have played into the 
hands of other denominations, until these seem to themselves 
to have a vested right in its resources. It has, in truth, been 
wounded in the house of its friends; but still, while we grieve 
as we think what might have been the extent and power of 
Congregationalism to-day, we also rejoice that it lives, after a 
sort, and is exerting a mighty influence, under other names. 

In proceeding to mention some of the reasons why Orthodox 
Congregationalism has not kept pace with the increase of the 
descendants of the Puritans, we follow the order of time, and 
put in the first place, the impediments to denominational 
growth which arise in the settlement of a new country. There 
are never ministers enough to supply the new towns which are 
constantly forming. Our forefathers brought a learned and 
pious ministry with them. The first towns were well supplied, 
some churches having two ministers. But in a few years the 
demand was so great, that it was necessary to found Har- 
vard College, for the purpose of educating religious teachers. 
From that day to this, their sons and daughters have been mov- 
ing north, south, and west, faster than ministers could be pre- 
pared to follow them. The work of Home Missions began in 
the infancy of the colonies, and its history will form one of the 
grandest chapters in the annals of the propagation of the 
faith; but the new settlements in New England and west of 
it, have always kept in advance of the ministry and the 
church. For two hundred years and more, the children of a 
pious ancestry have been moving into the wilderness, and pro- 
jecting themselves beyond the influences of the Gospel. Dur- 
ing this progress, how many in the more recently settled parts 
of New heed as well as in the middle and western States, 
have lost all regard for the religious institutions of their fa- 
thers! In some cases, there was produced an indifference to 
all religion—witness the influence of Ethan Allen in Vermont ; 
in other cases, the children of the emigrants were ready to 
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fall in with the ecclesiastical system of the first itinerant who 
came along to break to them the bread of life, and s satisfy the 

wants of their famishing souls. In the work of evangelizing, 
the Congregational ministry performed great labors, and made 
great sacrifices, but they could not go everywhere preaching 
the Word. Consequently, there was a field for others to sow 
and reap; and as the result, many sheep have been g gathered 
into other folds, and others still have followed wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. 

From a very early period, the Congregational churches of 
New England ‘have been giving their strength to Presbyterian- 
ism. Without stopping to inquire how it came to pass that the 
British emigrants to the middle colonies adopted the Presby- 
terian polity, while those who came to New England chose to 
be Congregationalists, it is enough for our pr esent purpose to 
recognize the fact. In each case, we see how the beginning 
shapes the future. It soon became the established custom with 
those who removed from New England to the colonies south- 
ward, to connect themselves with Presbyterian congregations 
and churches. And as there never was any immigration to 
New England, from the more southern colonies, worthy of 
mention, it followed that the Presbyterians were constantly 
receiving accessions from the Congregationalists, without giv- 
ing any in return. This process went on in an increasing ratio 
all through the eighteenth century, as the northern hive sent 
off new and larger swarms of its children. After making due 
allowance for those who, in the States of New York and Ohio, 
wisely chose to retain the ecclesiastical system of their fathers, 
it still remains true, that the great mass of those who went out 
from Congregational connections in New England, entered 
the Presbyt terian fold. Then arose the “Plan of Union,” by 
which it was sought to unite Congregationalists and Pr esbyte- 
rians in the same “organization, while, preserving the rights and 
privileges of each class. This arrangement, while it seemed to 
give some security to Congregationalism, i in effect, worked al- 
most entirely to the adv antage of the Presbyterians, and we 
ean hardly resist the conclusion, that such was the design of 
the leading spirits in this movement. They were certainly 
sharp-sighted enough to see the impossibility of combining into 
one, two such opposite systems. In every such attempt, ‘there 
is a necessity that one system should absorb the other; and the 
arrangement was so adjusted that Congregationalism was com- 
pelled to undergo the process of absorption. This was the 
general result, though it is true that quite a number of the 
churches organized upon this “ Plan” are now Congregational. 
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It is impossible to ascertain how large a proportion of the 
population, now connected with Presbyterianism, had their 
origin among Congregationalists; but it must be very large. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that a third of the people of 
the State of New York are of New England descent ; al that 
a majority of this number were born of parents who were bred 
as Congregationalists. Newark, Elizabethtown, and other parts 
of New Jersey, were peopled from the same source. Northern 
Pennsylvania, as well as Philadelphia, began to receive re- 
eruits from Connecticut before the settlement of Wyoming 
valley. Ohio, Michigan, and the other new States of the 
West have been settled, to a considerable extent, either by 
emigrants direct from New England, or by those from New 
York, whose parents were New England Congregationalists. 
It follows, that a very large proportion of those who are now 
enrolled as Presbyterians, love sprung from a Congregational 
ancestry. Nor must we overlook the scattered thousands in all 
the southern and southwestern States of the Union, who have, 
from a period previous to the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, been removing thither from the northeastern States. 

But we have pursued this point far enough, as it is not our 
design to go into particulars. All we desire is to induce our 
readers to form an estimate of the numerical strength of Con- 
gregationalism, at this day, on the supposition that all the Pres- 
byterians in our country, of Congregational descent, had car- 
ried their Congregationalism with them, and made suitable 
efforts to extend it. The estimate is not extravagant, that 
from one-third to one-half the Presbyterian churches in the 
United States would now be Congregational in their polity, 
and their convictions, if the ministers, professors and presidents 
of colleges, and other leading men, cise origin was in New 
England, had labored, as they might have done in good faith, 
for that end. 

3ut the Presbyterians are not the only denomination which 
has drawn numbers, piety, wealth and learning, from a Con- 
gregational source. The Baptists share with them, though 
perhaps not to an equal extent. As already stated, some of 
the early settlers were opposed to pedo-baptism and sprink- 
ling; and these, of course, have a numerous posterity at the 
present day. But besides these, the Baptists have been con- 
stantly receiving accessions from our denomination. For some 
years past, indeed, they may have given as many of their sons 
and daughters to us, as we have yielded to them; but during 
the last century, large numbers left our congregations, and en- 
tered the Baptist partition of the Christian fold,—a well-watered 
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and fruitful section, mostly composed of islands, where indi- 
viduality has full development. There were two prominent 
causes which induced multitudes to leave our denomination and 
become Baptists. 

The first cause was the erroneous views which prevailed 
among our churches on the subject of baptism. The “ Half. 
Way-Covenant” was based on an essential error. Besides, 
many entertained a semi-popish idea of the efficacy of infant 
baptism. Here the Baptists had an immense advantage, and 
made profitable use of it. People joined them by scores and 
hundreds, because they could not see how the application of 
water to an infant, or an adult, in the name of the Trinity, 
was to wash away the stain of original sin. But they went too 
far, and in rejecting the abuses of infant baptism, undervalued 
the covenant of God with faithful parents, including their off- 
spring. This is one reason why their power to make prose- 
lytes from us has nearly ceased, and why we are receiving 
from them a few who feel it a privilege to dedicate their chil- 
dren to the Saviour, by the application of the seal of the cove- 
nant, and the symbol of the Holy Spirit. 

The other prominent cause which led so many away from 
our denomination to the Baptists, was the defective piety of a 
portion of our churches, about the middle of the last century. 
Granting that Whitefield was too indefinite and sweeping in 
his charges against the clergy and the churches of New Eng- 
land, there still remains enough in the writings and the life 
of Pres. Edwards to convince us that many ministers were 
unsound as to doctrine, and many churches in a state, to say 
the least, not much better than the Laodiceans. They had no 
sympathy with the great reformation. They not only opposed 
Whitefield and Tennent, but withdrew from the cautious and 
conservative Edwards. Such men as Bellamy, Brainerd, 
Wheelock and Pomeroy, were the objects of their aversion 
and abhorrence. But in all these churches, there were some 
active members, who rejoiced in the revivals of those days as 
the great work of God. When such Christians, however few, 
enjoyed the ministrations of a faithful shepherd, they generally 
remained in communion with the phase 9 to which they be- 
longed, although as a body it showed few signs of life. But 
when minister and people united to set themselves against the 
work of grace, these zealous brethren—sometimes impatient 
and irregular—formed what were called “ Separate” churches. 
By degrees, the standard of piety and of doctrine was raised 
in our churches, and, as a matter of necessity, the separate 
churches ceased to be separate and distinct. But the members 
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did not, in all cases, go back to the old churches they had left; 
many became Baptists, and thus that denomination grew and 
multiplied. Other causes leading to the same result—some of 
them less creditable to our Baptist friends, perhaps—might be 
mentioned ; a portion of them will be included under another 
head. 

Episcopacy has never flourished in this country, but it has 
found friends in certain sections. One of these is central and 
southwestern Connecticut, where Episcopal churches are quite 
numerous. The same is true, to a degree, in the eastern part 
of Massachusetts. In all New England, there are about two 
hundred and twenty-five churches of that denomination. These 
are made up mainly of those who had a Congregational ances- 
try, near or remote. Several thousands, having the same ori- 
gin, are to be found in the Episcopal churches of the middle 
and southern States. But, on the whole, our losses in this di- 
rection have been much less than to either of the denomina- 
tions mentioned above. Our design in this Article, however, 
requires us to advert to the causes which have led any of our 
denomination into the Episcopal fold. . 

In old times, meg, bo pa some to adopt the court religion. 
There was always a kind of court party, in colonial days, who 
took pride in being the special friends of the imperial govern- 
ment. Royal governors, where such officers held sway, as in 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and some other colonies, were 
often zealous in introducing the a service, and in en- 


couraging the clergy of the establishment, who might be in- 
duced to come hither. Moreover, fashion has always had its 
influence over a certain class of our population ; and as it was 
fashionable in England, and in our provincial capitals, to attend 
worship in the Episcopal churches, so many who had a turn 
for exclusiveness were allured from Congregational families. 
Some have been driven out from us through ‘hatred to the de- 
mocracy of our system ; some, because they would not endure 
sound doctrine, and the application of divine truth to fashion- 
able follies and vices; and some, to avoid the influence of a 
revival of religion. Nor must we be too uncandid to admit 
that many were guided by cultivated taste, and a love of the 
elegant and beautiful in art, to seek a religious connection with 
those who, in a former generation at least, cultivated the ele- 
gancies of life more assiduously than our fathers. 

The Episcopalians have drawn from us more ministers than 
congregations. Not many years since, there was quite a strong 
tendency, among our theological students, towards the “three 
orders of the ministry,” especially the third. In some cases, 
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they modestly avowed the desire and intention of bestowing 
themselves upon the Episcopal Church, for the purpose of evan- 
gelizing it. fn other, cases, the scarcely concealed motive was, 
to find a field of labor, where priestly influence and power is 
more easily attainable. This | ace from our ranks 0 been 
nearly closed up however, partly because the Episcopalians 
are wise enough to prefer ministers trained up by themselves, 
over those who join them from other motives than conviction; 
and now we must make the best possible use of such youth, if 
any are to be found among us. 

he Methodists are quite numerous in the northern and mid- 
dle States, although the south and west is the field of their 
greatest success. Among them are to be found many thon- 
sands who are proud of their Puritan ancestry. The causes 
which have led them into their present connection are appa- 
rent. First, the Methodist system is well devised for reaching 
those who live beyond the bounds of other denominations, 
They go anywhere and everywhere, in the highways and 
hedges, in order to find guests for the Gospel feast. In some 
cities and large towns they have largely increased, while the 
Orthodox have only held their own. They occupy the by- 
places of our towns, and seize upon our rising villages, where 
our neglect has left them room. Again, the zeal, the life, the 
noise, if you will, which characterize them, have a charm fora 


ortion of our population. These hasten to join the “ class,” 
I 


and unite in the singing, the shouting, and the praying of the 
campmeeting. Moreover, it is undeniable that the doctrines 
of grace were so preached, by some ministers in former times, 
that many of the people believed Calvinism and Fatalism to be 
identical. We do not say that any of the Orthodox ministers 
of New England were ever, in any generation, fatalists; we 
are not arraigning them in any respect, for our intention is to 
promote denominational harmony as well as Christian enter- 
prise; but it will be admitted by all who know anything of 
our dogmatic history, that an immense amount of odium was 
cast upon our denomination, by those who supposed, or pro- 
fessed to believe, that our fathers held views respecting the 
divine decrees, which are entirely irreconcilable with the free- 
dom of the will, and the responsibility of the creature. An- 
drew Fuller tells us that he did not think of calling upon sin- 
ners to repent and believe, and obey God, in the early part of 
his ministry. His theological system,.before it was modified 
by the influence of Edwards and his followers, precluded the 
idea of human ability, and taught him to regard sinners as 
passive, and in every sense, helpless instruments in the hands of 
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God. Were there not pulpits in New England from which 
similar sentiments were promulgated? And were there not 
pulpits—few and far between, indeed—which did not shrink 
from asserting the damnation of infants? But let these ques- 
tions be settled either way, it makes no difference with the 

oint in hand. The people believed that many of their relig- 
jous teachers taught fatalism, and other revolting notions, and 
were thus prepared to follow men who came to them with what 
was termed a “free gospel.” It is doubtless true, that Armi- 
nian and Methodist preachers in those days, as now, often cari- 
catured the doctrines generally styled Calvinistic, and thus ex- 
cited the abhorrence of their hearers against a portion of the 
truth of God; but a more correct and scriptural defense of the 
doctrines of grace, has spoiled this “ thunder” of the Metho- 
dist ministry. They have ceased to make drafts upon our con- 
gregations ; at all events, those drafts are rarely honored now, 
in comparison with former times. 

The Unieestens and Universalists of the eastern and middle 
States, are Congregational in form, and generally are the chil- 
dren of Evangelical parentage. Some of them have sprung 
from other denominations than ours. Making the necessary 
deduction, however, it will be found that the larger part are of 
Puritan descent. In accounting for their rise, we need only 
look to the perversity of the human heart, to ascertain the chief 
cause. There is a natural repugnance to the “offense of the 
cross,” and we need not be surprised that in a religious commu- 
nity, an imitation gospel should find some supporters. On the 
other hand, we need not scruple to admit that both these here- 
sies were, in part, a reaction from ultra supralapsarian Calvin- 
ism. John Foster was forced into the belief of restorationism 
by the impossibility of reconciling his theological views with 
the goodness of God, without admitting that element. The ex- 
perience of Mr. Huntington, of Coventry, was somewhat simi- 
i Great numbers in the eastern part of Massachusetts, were 
led first in the descent towards aoe, to adopt Arminian 
views. Here some rested, still clinging to enough of divine 
truth to save them from making shipwreck of faith. Others 
followed along the path of error, until they reached the point 
where every fundamental truth of the Christian system is left 
behind. While Dwight, Worcester, Griffin, and their com- 
peers, were struggling to place the Calvinistic scheme on im- 
pregnable ground, these men were assailing the foundation of 
Christianity. But the aggressive age of these sects—here 
classed together because of their increasing resemblance—is 
passed, and henceforth they are destined to decay and dissolu- 
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tion. They must cease, whether they grow better or worse, 
If they follow Mr. Parker, they will Me avowed infidelity; 
if they follow Prof. Huntington, they will, we hope, be trans. 
lated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son. At all events, we 
as a denomination, have nothing to fear from them, since we 
have learned how to repel their attacks, and what is better, to 
win some of them to the truth as it is in Jesus. 

We have indicated several specific causes which have ope. 
rated to the advantage of certain denominations at our ex- 
pense. We come now to a more general cause, though less 
potent it may be, in its effects. It is difficult to define this 
cause exactly, but it may be hinted or suggested by saying that 
narrow views on points of interest, and an illiberal, exclusive 
»olicy, have driven many enterprising men from our ranks, 
Por example, in every church of respectable standing, there 
are usually to be found quite a number of active, intelligent 
men, who are qualified to take the lead in church and society 
affairs. Business naturally falls into their hands, and as they 
advance in life, it comes to pass that they have great influence. 
But in the meantime, young men are coming forward, who are 
full of energy, and they, by degrees, feel an interest in the 
management of affairs. If noticed, consulted, and appointed 
on committees; in short, if rightly directed, they will work 
with zeal and vigor, in the society, the choir, the Sabbath 
school, and the church meeting. If on the other hand, they 
are held back with too firm a hand; if doomed to perpetual 
exclusion from their share in the control of matters of interest 
to them, no one should be surprised or angry to see them, one 
after another, and often unconscious of the governing motives, 
uniting themselves with other evangelical societies that need 
and can appreciate their assistance. Again, sectarian churches 
have often been formed in our large villages, simply because 
the overgrown Orthodox society will not divide and become 
“two bands.” There have been churches—there are such still 
—of three, four, even six hundred members, with an immense 
congregation, which by dividing, could easily keep possession 
of a place, but which, by opposing the formation of a new 
everch out of their own number, have opened the way for other 
denominations to come in and dispute the field. Once more, a 
hundred villages could be named in New England, where 
other denominations took the ground in advance of ours, sim- 
ply because we would not leave the old, decaying centre of the 
town, and seize upon the new and growing centre of business 
and population. Nor can we avvid the fact of our compara- 
tive failure in large towns and cities. What we refer to is this: 
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we do not seem to succeed in bringing into our city churches 
the poor, the degraded, the strangers, the foreigners, and the 
outcasts. Much is done for all these classes of the “ subterra- 
nean” population ; our churches are liberal in supplying their 
wants, and in holding prayer meetings, distributing tracts, and 
providing city missionaries ; but after all, other denominations 
succeed in winning their confidence. And we have sometimes 
thought that we could perceive a touch of pride in our minis- 
ters and people, because of the intelligence and wealth of our 
congregations. Perhaps we are exaggerating this matter; but 
it may be well for us to learn that the poor and ignorant, and 
despised of our cities are quick to discern the difference be- 
tween those who really sympathize with them as brethren, and 
those who stoop to do them good. For the sake of complete- 
ness, we must allude to another fact, which had its influence, 
formerly, in leading some from our communion. At the begin- 
ning of this century, Congregationalists almost unanimously 
supported the federal party. Whether they were wise in this. 
or not, is not for us to decide; we merely state the fact, that 
thousands of men were lost to us, as the democratic party won 
its way to power in the eastern States. Whether this result 
could have been avoided or not, need not be determined 
now; but the result should be borne in mind, while investi- 
gating the causes which have impeded our denominational 
growth. 

It is not pleasant to pursue this division of our subject, yet 
we should be guilty of a grave omission, if we failed to notice 
still another cause which has hindered our advancement. We 
have not taught our children to be Congregationalists. If we 
have loved Congregationalism, we have been careful to sup- 
press any decided manifestation of affection. We have been 
fearful lest we might learn to put the church and the system in 
the place of the Gospel ; lest we should come to think more of 
the form than of the spirit and essence of our religion. This 
isa wholesome caution, but it has been carried to an absurd 
and ruinous length. What are we Congregationalists for, if 
we do not believe that polity to be the most ee and 
the best, for all people, and all ages? And if we do thus be- 
lieve, what shall hinder us from training our children to value 
and cling to it? We can do this without being bigots; we 
cannot fail to do it, without giving our increase to others, and 
injuring the cause of pure religion. It may sound magnani- 
mous to speak lightly of “ forms,” but the man who under- 
values them is not a dees observer of the tendencies of things. 
He was far from being a fool who said that “names are things ;” 

VOL. XIV. 35 
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but “forms” are more than “names,” and they have a myste- 
rious power over the spirit which animates them. In forgetful- 
ness of considerations like these, or in contradiction to them, 
our training has been such, that the same family has often been 
divided between three and four denominations. And thus we 
have taught our children to scatter, only insisting that they 
should hold to the “ faith once delivered to the saints.” Now, 
if we know our own hearts, we love all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ, whether Presbyterians or Baptists, Methodists or 
Episcopalians, or by whatever name true disciples are called; 
yet we are Congregationalists by conviction as well as educa- 
tion, and expect to remain such, by practice, until the provi- 
dence of God shall plainly call us into another connection. 
This being the case, why should we as a denomination, persist 
longer in a course which indicates indifference towards what 
we consider the scriptural mode of church government, and 
which robs us of our own strength? In the name of common 
sense as well as religion, let us have done with this suicidal 
policy. 

We have now taken a brief, but we fear tedious survey of 
the causes which have impeded our denominational growth. 
These causes, so far as they have been named, have been our 
own errors, since there is no use or profit in dwelling on those 
faults or sins of others, which have been committed in endeav- 
oring to make proselytes from our ranks. The way is now 
prepared to consider the present and the future of Congrega- 
tionalism—to see what we are, and what we ought to be. 


The present condition of Orthodox Congregationalism need 
detain us but a moment. We have not far from two thousand 
churches, distributed over more than half the States and Terri- 
tories of the Union. Though we have given our resources to 
the sects around us, with princely prodigality, yet our own 
borders have been enlarged, and our numbers have greatly in- 
creased. During the last twenty years the increase has been 
most gratifying. Not only in New York, and some of the 
northwestern States, but even in New England, have we re- 
ceived great accessions. Congregational churches have also 
been organized in California, Oregon, Minnesota, and Kansas. 

With enlarging numbers, we have our fair proportion of 
wealth. The country has been growing rich with wonderful 
rapidity ; and in these increasing riches, the people who sup- 
port religious institutions have the largest share. They may 
not, except in rare cases, have the great fortunes; but on the 
other hand, the spendthrifts, and the vicious poor, and the vag- 
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abonds are outside of our congregations ; certainly, outside of 
our churches. Of course, our wealth has augmented in com- 
mon with that belonging to all the other denominations of 
Christians. And in spite of the prevailing worldly spirit, this 
wealth is more freely devoted to the work of evangelization. 
Some of our great benevolent societies may find it difficult to 
increase their annual income, but new associations are coming 
into existence, so that the aggregate of our benefactions is con- 
stantly enlarging. But there are mines of wealth in our con- 

gregations, and even in our churches, that have scarcely been 
Eaibed ; but few have learned to deny themselves for the sake 
of giving to the cause of Christ. Our contributions to the 
cause of Christian benevolence could be doubled at once with- 
out diminishing the comforts of life ; almost without interfering 
with our luxuries. In estimating our present resources, let us 
keep a vigilant and searching eye upon this accumulating and 
hoarded or ill-spent wealth, every dollar of which belongs to 
the great Head of the chureh. 

Without boasting, we can claim for our people as much in- 
telligence, and for our scholars as much learning, as any de- 
nomination in the land. Our church brought “ ‘letters to the 
west” from the old world, and has done much to promote edu- 
cation in the west of our own land. New England is the home 
of authorship; our own theologians are almost the only ones 
whose reputation exceeds the bounds of our country. We have 
schools, colleges and seminaries, which are unsurpassed on this 
continent. 

Perhaps the general tone of piety among us would not suffer 
in comparison with that of the other evangelical denomina- 
tions. Their zeal has provoked us to love : and good works, and 
our efforts have reacted upon them. In some enterprises, as the 
Bible, Tract, and Sunday School Societies, we have codperated 
with them ; in others, there has been a friendly rivalry. Like 
them, we are laboring to carry the offers of the Gospel to all 
the population of our land, whether white or black, bond or 
free, native born or foreign; and like them, we have our organ- 
ization for sending the “Gospel to the heathen. Less in num- 
bers, and probably in wealth, than several of our sister denom- 
inations, we give more of our money, and more of our sons and 
daughters, than any of them, to the missionary cause. This 

may be, from the fact that we took the lead in the missionary 
enterprise, for they are nobly entering upon the work. 

With regard to doctrine, we are sound and ee. There 
are differences indeed, for we range everywhere between Armi- 
hianism on the one hand, and fatalism on the other. Some of us 
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have very little ability, and some have too much. Some are 
greatly exercised in defending the faith, while others need more 
exercise unto godliness. Some have a strong taste for theo- 
logical novelties, while others have a taste as strong to urge 
them, with gentle verberations, back to the good old paths, 
But pleasantry apart ; with the most profound conviction that 
sound doctrine is essential to the life of the church, we state 
our belief that there has been no period since the year 1640, 
when there has been such unanimity in holding all the cardinal 
truths of the Gospel, in our denomination, as there is at the 
present time. 

In looking to the future, we may expect that our denomination 
will have an indirect influence upon other communions, as in 
past generations. It has done much already, but it has a mis- 
sion yet to fulfill. With us, Christ is the lawgiver, but the people 
administer the government. There is no place for a hierarchy. 
We are a spiritual democracy. According to the theory of our 
system, every member is on an equality as to rights and pow- 
ers. The settled ministry has indeed the privilege of presiding, 
but without the veto power. Consequently, every church is as 
free from ministerial domination, as if a lay brother was in the 
chair. This being the case, our influence upon the polity of 
other bodies of Christians is very great. Even the Episcopal 
church, so strenuous against the increase of popular power, has 
been compelled to admit a lay delegation into the lower house 
of its General Convention. This is a great step for those to 
take who have been trained to venerate the Chureh of England, 
from whose Convocation all laymen are excluded. Moreover, 
contrary to the whole genius of the English establishment, the 
Episcopal congregations in our country have practically the 
choice of their own ministers. Congregationalism has fostered 
such a free spirit in the public mind, that this result is unavoid- 
able. Even the Romish priesthood are beginning to feel the 
stringent power of the same popular element. 

Wesley and his followers in the Methodist ministry, are not 
blameworthy for the possession of great power over their peo- 
ple. We certainly ie not find fault with our missionaries, 
because the converts from heathenism look up to them for 
advice and receive the law from their lips. In the early days 
of Methodism, the class of people which filled its churches, 
were generally uneducated, aa accustomed to follow, rather 
than lead in society. Buta great change has taken place, at 
least in this country. Prejudice against education has yielded 
to more enlightened views ; the people have been elevated, and 
have learned to respect themselves. Many ministers have 
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acquired enough of intellectual discipline, and of learning, to 
be able to maintain a respectable position as settled pastors. 
At the same time, the churches are learning their powers and 
rights, and demanding that the man whom they have tried and 
proved, shall remain with them. Before this rising spirit, the 
term of the itineracy has been extended to two years, and will 
soon be increased to three, four, or five years. There is a 
demand which will be heard, for the admission of lay delegates 
into the annual and general Conferences. It is true enough 
that this measure will not tend to increase the independence of 
local churches; perhaps it will exalt the power of the Confer- 
ences; but it is certainly an accession to the power of the 
brotherhood. By this means the domination of the clergy will 
be overthrown, and the voice of the people will become potent. 
Nor can we doubt that a learned ministry will be ashamed of 
that bitterness against Calvinism which characterized the 
earlier Methodist preachers. Ignorance may sneer at the theo- 
logical views of the great divines of New and Old England, as 
well as of France and Germany in the times of the Reforma- 
tion; but that high culture to which the younger Methodist 
ministers are aiming, will respect, if it does not adopt, the sys- 
tem of the old champions of the truth. 

The Baptists are democratic enough already, carrying Con- 
gregationalism to the verge of Independency. We have cheer- 
fully acknowledged their good influence over us, in some 
respects. From us, in return, they are learning to value an 
educated ministry, and we cannot but hope, that their rigid 
rule of excluding all other Christians from their communion, 
will gradually relax in view of the constant exhibition of a 
fraternal ard catholic spirit, on our part. 

There can be no question that the practical working of Pres- 
byterianism has been modified by its contact with the Congre- 

ational polity. They have drawn from our numbers, but 
1ave, at the same time, imbibed, in equal measure, our spirit. 
And in general, we may say, without unseemly pretension, 
that while our growth, as a denomination, has not kept pace 
with the increase of the nation, our influence and power have 
been, and are, much greater than our numbers dies would 
give us. 


But we must not rest satisfied with indirect influence for 
good, since there is a wide field before us which we are called 
upon by the providence and the Spirit of God, to cultivate by 
direct and strenuous endeavors. And the first thing to be 
done, as it seems to us, is to have faith in Congregationalism. 
No one will do us the injustice to infer from this, that we 
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esteem the mode of church government above the spirit of the 
gospel. We mean simply, that in our judgment, Congrega- 
tionalism is the best form, on the whole, for the free, energetic, 
and safe working and development of the Christian spirit. In 
itself it is of no value, and should never be sustained merely 
because it is an ecclesiastical system. Sectarian bigotry is 
always to be abhorred. Having guarded this point, we pro- 
ceed to say that Congregationalists ought to have faith in their 
system, and assert for ita right to go into all the earth and 
make for itself a home, wherever it will not, by so doing, inter- 
fere with other branches of the church of our common Re- 
deemer. 

Besides this, it is time for us to cherish confidence in one 
another. There has been an abundance of jealousy and sus- 
picion excited against our brethren, (who have, amid great pri- 
vations, carried the gospel to the West,) by rival denominations, 
and especially by one—having two branches—which has 
largely profited by means of our liberality. Nor is this suspi- 
cion limited to a portion of those who have settled in the newer 
States. It has prevailed in New England, in former genera- 
tions, even as it does at this day. We have often thought that 
an instructive, if not amusing book might be written upon 
the Orthodox heretics of New England. It would give the 
theological history of ail our great original thinkers. In our 
endeavors to preserve the doctrinal purity of the ministry and 
the churches, there ought to be no trace of the Ishmaelite 
spirit. Controversy is not to be deprecated ; sometimes it is 
inevitable, if the truth of God is not to be basely betrayed. 
But why should a denomination waste its strength in intestine 
strife, while the parties are agreed in the fundamentals of the 
faith? Why cannot those who disagree in the manner of 
explaining doctrines and facts which they hold in common, 
varry on a friendly discussion, instead of raising a hue and 
ery after each other, as if some deadly heresy were abroad! 
With radical error we ought to have no connection; with radi- 
cal errorists we ought to have no fellowship; but why cannot 
we love as fellow disciples those who hold the same Christian 
system with us, eonahe they choose their own methods of 
explaining and defending it? Above all, why should we lend 
our ear to those who have gone out from us and joined another 
denomination, when they defame our own brethren, who are 
struggling to found and build up the institutions which we 
love, in the great West? Hundreds of ministers have gone 
from our churches into the Presbyterian fold%»some from con- 
viction ; some because led thither by divine providence ; and 
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sibly, some from motives of interest. The ministers and 
churches they have left, love them still, and wish them success 
in all their efforts to promote the cause of Christ; but let them 
not be surprised hereafter, when they come to visit the old 
homestead, if they are required to prove the charges and insinu- 
ations they may think it their duty to make against our breth- 
ren who, in far distant places, cling to the ancestral polity as 
well as the ancestral faith. Again, we say, let us have faith in 
each other. Calvinism, in its main features, is taught all the 
way from Bangor to Oberlin; it is the system of our churches, 
all the way from Eastport to San Francisco; and nothing will 
have a stronger tendency to bind us together as sister churches, 
and bring about complete uniformity in our views, than the 
manifestation of fraternal confidence and Christian affection. 
It is a good omen that our periodicals are free from doctrinal 
controversy, at the present time, and that there is a substantial 
agreement among em as to measures. Would it not be well, 
in future, to confine our internal contentions to books and 
pamphlets, and let our periodical press hold itself ready, when 
needful, to repel the attacks from without? This policy will 
serve to bind us together, and make us feel that we are one, 
and, at the same time, enable us to exert our main strength in 
pulling down the strong holds of Satan, instead of weakening 
the hands of our own brethren. 

And thus we are led to see the propriety of being liberal and 
comprehensive in regard to measures. Heretofore there has 
been a great difference among us respecting revivals of reli- 
gion. Men have been wedded to particular modes of conduct- 
ing meetings and treating inquirers in these — seasons— 
these harvests of the church. Controversies have arisen which 
have grieved that Spirit, without whose presence and power 
there can be no genuine reformation. But it would seem that 
the recorded experience of the church, in all ages, ought to con- 
vince us, that while “there are diversities of operations, it is 
the same God which worketh all in all.” While guarding 
against false doctrine, and spurious excitement, it is as well to 
let every minister and church follow the leadings of the Holy. 
Spirit in each particular revival, rejoicing the while, that God 
condescends to visit them with his grace. Nor, though we 
differ in regard to Associations, and Conferences, and iat 


ciations, and exparte Councils, is there any occasion for quar- 
reling, or suspicion, or heart-burning. Let there be liberty in 
these minor matters; liberty to discuss, to vote, to change, if 
thought best; and then a spirit to acquiesce in the result. 
The same general principle holds with respect to modes of 
worship. Some prefer choir singing; some congregational. 
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singing ; and some a combination of the two. Some stand and 
some sit, in time of prayer. It would please us if all would 
kneel, when addressing the throne of grace, and stand up when 
singing the songs of Zion; but it would be folly to insist upon 
anything, except that each congregation shall be uniform in its 
own mode. Moreover, if there are Congregationalists enough 
in any place to forma district church, who prefer liturgical 
worship, who shall forbid them? Who will be absurd and 
bigoted enough to drive them from our communion, because, 
forsooth, they love to read the Scriptures alternately with the 
minister, repeat the Lord’s Prayer, listen to the Commandments, 
with a devout petition for strength to keep them, and respond 
to the prayers of the pastor? We can see no good reason why 
such churches may not be Congregational, and belong to the 
“goodly fellowship” of our denomination. The question is 
not, whether we shall set up a liturgy, and follow printed forms 
in our public worship; but this, whether we will own and fel- 
lowship a Congregational church which uses a liturgy? Thus 
stated, there can be but one rational answer to the question. 
A vigorous support of our benevolent societies would have a 
powerful tendency to promote purity of doctrine, brotherly 
love, and unity of action. We have a Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Union ; let it be regarded and supported as a Congre- 
gational institution. We have a Congregational Board of Pub- 
lication, whose aim is to supply every minister and every 
family of our denomination, with the pure truth of the Gospel. 
We have a Congregational Library Association, which is no 
provincial affair, but is to belong to every one of us through- 
out the Union, and the British Provinces besides. Let the 
building that shall contain its treasures of learning, wisdom 
and piety, be built from its foundation to its topstone, with the 
design of the undertaking always in view. Let it be of stone, 
both, because there is “no dignity in brick,” and that it may 
last for ages; let it be spacious enough to receive the accumu- 
lations of centuries ; let it be beautiful as well as massive and 
grand, even as the early Pilgrims and Puritans, like Winslow, 
Johnson and Winthrop, Eaton and Wyllys, loved and exempli- 
fied the “strength and beauty” they had derived from the 
“sanctuary” of God. Let its imposing front be free from 
stucco or mastic, and its interior sacredly kept from all frescoed 
shams, that, like the temple of Solomon, it may appear to be 
what it is, and truly represent the good and great of our early 
annals, who were above mere pretension, and despised outward 
show, and were “ without hypocrisy.” Then let it be filled up 
with all the writings, the pictures, and the relics that illustrate 
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our history, as the generations pass away, and it will serve to 
bind us together, while it invites us to render grateful praise to 
our fathers’ God and ours. We have also a Congregational 
Union, one object of which is to promote a real, vital union, of 
Congregationalists throughout the land. Can it not beso mod- 
ified as to represent the denomination according to some uni- 
form system? And can it not hold its annual meetings in dif- 
ferent places—in connection, perhaps, with benevolent socie- 
ties—so that we may be called together from our various fields 
of labor, to look each other in the face, and take sweet counsel 
together, and walk to the house of God in company? But 
these matters are in the hands of wise and good men; there- 
fore, leaving these observations, made, we trust, with becoming 
diffidence, to be treated according to their worth, we pass to 
another topic. 

A wiser policy must be pursued in reference to the forma- 
tion of churches in our rising villages and large towns. There 
has been some improvement, but there is room for more. Our 
people have felt an attachment to the old place of worship, in 
country towns, long after the bulk of the population found a 
new centre; but, by degrees, this impediment to our expansion 
has been diminishing. In some cases, the house of worship 
has been removed to the new village; in other cases, where 
there was sufficient population to justify it, the old church has 
been divided, and thus both the old centre and the new have 
been retained in connection with religious institutions of our 
order. This process, however, is not yet completed, though we 
hope it will be carried forward will less trouble and contention 
from year to year. But suppose a lively, growing village, is 
furnished with a neat and spacious sanctuary, large enongh to 
accommodate that part of the population who, by education or 
choice, would prefer our modes of worship, it often will be 
found, in less than ten years, that the room has all been taken 
up, and that new comers cannot be accommodated. What is 
tobe done? Wisdom and piety unite in saying, enlarge your 
house, or divide. But here objections arise. Some do not care 
enough about religion to provide for the wants of others. 
They do not choose to invest their money in meeting houses, 
unless it will yield good profits. They to not feel their obli- 
gation to provide seats for poor families, and for young men 
and women who come into the place to learn trades, and who 
are not able to hire seats. As a matter of course, many must 
remain at home on the Sabbath, or meet with other denomina- 
tions. In this way our losses have been great. The difficulty 
of dividing has been greater still. A large society is respecta- 
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ble; it has great influence in a place ; its taxes are light on 
individuals; it can afford to erect a splendid house of worship 
in which all will feel a pride. Ministers naturally like to be at 
the head of a large church, and to address a large congregation ; 
and thus the effort to divide is resisted, and perhaps defeated, 
In consequence, other denominations come in, gather up the 
families and young people not provided for, and actually draw 
from our own congregations some of those who were anxious to 
establish a new church, but who were thwarted by the illiberal 
policy of the minister and leading men. We are aware that 
we shall be met with the old cry against weak churches and 
small societies; but we are not moved by it. The denomina- 
tion and religion itself have suffered far more from overgrown 
churches, in which the great mass could find nothing to do, and 
where covetousness and pride were fostered as a matter of 
course, than from new and feeble churches. But it will be 
said that we have not ministers enough to supply all these 
small societies. We reply, first, by saying, that many of these 
small societies will soon be large and able. Secondly, the way 
to increase the number of ministers is to cultivate our own field 
thoroughly. The more ministers you have, the more you will 
have ; and it would certainly be no damage to society to have 
an educated, public spirited, and pious man settled in every 
community of five hundred people. 

When we come to large cities new difficulties meet us, from 
the fact that they are filling up with a foreign population 
which has no sympathy with our polity, nor, for the most part, 
with our faith. Shall we confess an inability to reach them, 
and bring them into our fold? Cannot Congregationalism 
adapt itself to this new phase of things? Has it not flexibility 
enough to meet and supply all the religious wants of every 
class? Or shall we claim that it is too good for all except 
those who have received a certain degree of culture? For 
ourselves, we are unwilling to make any such confession of 
unfitness, or any such claim of equivocal superiority. The 
Gospel is for men of all classes, and that church polity which 
will not carry, and go with, the Gospel, into the highways and 
hedges, the dirty lanes and back slums of our great cities, is 
not the system of the Saviour and his Apostles. But we have 
faith in Congregationalism in this emergency. Let it be 
esteemed the post of honor for our young ministers to be 
placed exactly in the midst of this class of population, with the 
great work before them of building up churches out of just 
such material as they findthere. Dismiss the thought of draw- 
ing these people into the rich and fashionable churches, after 
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their conversion, for it cannot be done. Let them form 
churches and societies of their own, and manage them in their 
own way; furnish them with the necessary aid, and then avoid 
pestering them with supervision. Treat them as self-governing 
bodies, and receive them into full fellowship. In this way, a 
congregation that was made up of the dregs of society, will, in 
a generation, become as intelligent, self-relying and efficient, 
as any of its elder sisters. Tract visitors and city Missionaries 
are doing a noble work in leading sinners to the “Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the world ;” in which result 
we rejoice ; but it will be found that other denominations get 
nearly all the increase. If we desire them to enjoy the benefit 
of our admirable polity, they must be gathered into distinct 
churches, and thus encouraged to stand alone. 

The providence of God has brought us to the point where 
we must separate from our ancient allies, the Presbyterians, in 
the work of Home Missions. Though we love them no less, 
and though we fondly believe there has been no abatement of 
their affection towards us, yet a separation is inevitable. We 
have the same great end in view, but our measures differ, and 
therefore we cannot walk together. Avoiding all participation 
in the controversy that has been, or is to be, in relation to this 
matter, we cannot suppress the wish that the separation may 
be made as peaceably and speedily as possible. This Journal 
has not labored to produce the result; but as the result isa 
foregone conclusion, we accept it, and are disposed to make the 
best of it. Both bodies will be stronger and more efficient 
after the separation has been made, and we have entered upon 
a settled line of policy. But we must, on both sides, guard 
against the prevalence of a sectarian spirit, and not strive to 
supplant each other in any part of the field of our operations. 
The field, “ white to the harvest,” is broad enough and long 
enough for us, and for all other disciples of our common Lord. 

As a matter of necessity, we must have our own Home Mis- 
sionary agencies. Whether the American Home Missionary 
Society, which enjoys the unabated confidence of Congrega- 
tionalists, or whether a new society, for the denomination, or 
whether State organizations, will be employed, must be left for 
time to decide. ‘This is a point which will not be settled in this 
connection ; but we may offer the suggestion, that it will be as 
necessary to have a permanent organization for raising funds to 
build churches, and sustain literary institutions in the west, 
and on the Pacific coast, as for supporting missionaries. This 
should not be left to chance, nor to impulse, nor to agencies 
which take our funds, and apply them to the support of other 
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denominations. If we have anything to give away,—and may 
the time never come when we shall not have much,—we can 
just as well do it, in our name, and through our own organiza- 
tions. Other bodies will love us as much, and respect us more, 

Our union with the New School Presbyterians, and the 
Dutch Reformed, in the Foreign Missionary enterprise, need 
not be disturbed, so long as we can work together harmoni- 
ously ; and we know of nothing that ought to disturb our har- 
mony. It is very possible that more would be accomplished, if 
we should separate; but it would be an experiment, at the 
best, and an experiment which could not be made withouta 
severe trial of hallowed Christian affection. It is a pleasant 
sight, when the representatives of three religious denomina- 
tions meet on the same platform, and come around the same 
table to commemorate the love of a common Saviour. 

Shall Congregationalism be confined to the free States and 
Territories? We answer no, if it can be established in slave 
States without being implicated with slavery. If the princi- 

le laid down by the Albany Convention should be followed, 
in the founding of churches in Kentucky and other States 
where slaves abound, there would be no danger, because slave- 
holders would not seek for admission into churches whose min- 
isters faithfully applied the Gospel to the sin of oppression. 
We need not settle the question whether slavery is a malum 
in se, or not; we need not decide the question whether we will 
admit a slaveholder, who gives evidence of piety, to the 
church, or exclude him, until he gives freedom to his bondmen. 
Such men will not trouble us, if we adhere to the Albany 
platform ; they will find a home elsewhere, and our churches 
will grow up free from the guilt of upholding slavery. And is 
there not a wide field for us in the States and Territories where 
slavery is allowed? We believe there is, and that it would not 
be long before a hundred men of the same stamp as James G. 
Fee, would find employment in all that region which extends 
from the Allegany to the foot of the western slope of the Cum- 
berland Mountains. Indeed, the time is approaching when our 
denomination will have a great advantage, in the Southern 
States, from the fact that it is not implicated with slavery. 
Multitudes of Christians there are convinced of the sin of 
slaveholding, and they will gladly join churches from which 
slaveholders are excluded, as soon as they can do so with safety. 
Just as soon as we elect a national executive, who will protect 
anti-slavery men in the Southern States, in all their lawful 
endeavors to overthrow slavery, we shall see a development of 
opposition to that accursed institution that will fill our timid 
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conservatives with amazement. May the hope of such a 
result unite us to earnest prayer and well-directed effort. 

We have thus considered the past history, the present condi- 
tion, and the future duties and prospects of Congregationalism. 
If, in performing this task, anything has been said which is 
justly offensive to Christians of other denominations, we shall 
deeply regret it. Our own brethren, who are forming and 
expressing their own opinions, will not, we trust, think us pre- 
suming, in offering these suggestions to their candid attention. 
And now our Article shall close as abruptly as it began, with a 
single remark. As our aim in all our efforts to promote the 
spread and growth of Congregationalism is to honor our Re- 
deemer and gather souls into his everlasting kingdom, so should 
we be governed in all our counsels, and in all our labors, by 
His Spirit. He loves Christians of other denominations ; let 
us love them also. He loves the souls of men; let us love 
them as He does, and then, in our efforts to lead them to Him, 
we shall respect the feelings and rights of ali His disciples. 


Art. IV.—VISIONS OF AN ANDOVER STUDENT. 
VISION THIRD. 


Tue wretched Andover Student proceedeth to his third 
vision. 

The moonbeams were sweetly sleeping on the top of Mt. 
Olivet, and on the waters of Siloam. they spatkled on the 
cloisters and golden roof of the glittering temple. The city 
was hushed in profound repose. Nota seestdie’s voice was 
heard. Superstition and atheism, lust and violence, were 
awhile suspended. The angel of Mercy was taking his flight, 
and the angel of Vengeance was descending. His garments 
were spotted with crimson; his sword was bathed in blood. I 
saw the angel of Mercy drop a tear into Siloam’s waters, 
and they welled out to fill the whole valley with their flood: 
the angel of Vengeance washed his sword in them, and they 
became as the waters of Dimon. A low, wailing voice sighed 
on the midnight wind, saying: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets and stonest them which are sent unto 
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thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not! Behold, your honse is left unto you desolate.” 

I looked up and thought I saw a mighty leopard, crouched 
on the top of the mount of Olives; his fiery eyes were fixed on 
something half way down the mount. I looked to the spot and 
saw an old shepherd in worn out garments asleep with his 
flock around him. The leopard was watching when he should 
crouch, ready to spring oa devour him with his flock—now 
and then glancing at the city. Then I remembered the words 
written, “A leopard shall watch over their cities.” 

I saw also, sitting under a blasted fig tree—the same perhaps 
which our Saviour cursed—a man who appeared not to have 
slept for seven years and five months.* His back was all lae- 
erated with stripes, and he was knocking his heart and speaking 
in a most lamentable tone—Woe to the bloody city—woe to 
Jerusalem; woe, woe, woe. He had been crying these words 
all day through the streets; a divine fury seemed to be seated 
in his face, dreadfully in earnest, and yet more dreadfully 
calm; and no terrors, nor stripes, nor human power, could in- 
duce him to suspend his tearless lamentation. I looked into 
the temple and saw a light—not from the moon,—but brighter 
than the sun, shine around the Holy altar, and there was noth- 
ing there but ashes and bones. I noticed the brazen gate on 
the east to open of itself, groaning on its hinges; and I heard 
a voice, as of distant waters—“ Let us go hence.”+ Then 
there was a rushing sound of many wings, as if a holy choir 
were taking their flight. I lookod up to the sky and sawa 
most dreadful sight. A fiery sword was hung down over the 
city, and near it was a comet; and the whole heavens seemed 
to be filled with chariots and horses of fire, rushing to conflict. 
“Surely,” said I, “some terrible doom awaits this devoted 
people. The hour of vengeance has come.” 

The victim they had crucified had foretold their fall. From 
his cross had emanated a light very peculiar; it had produced 
one of those silent revolutions which, though many feel, few 
ever appreciate. From the time of his execution to the ap- 
pearance of these portents, our boat had slipped down the river 
about thirty-three and a half miles. I had as carefully counted 
the mile-stones as I could, which were fixed all along the banks, 
though some of them were worn to decay, and inscriptions sadly 
effaced. His party had not been inactive; they had made his 
death the means of their triumph. They gloried in his cross. 


* Josephus, Wars of the Jews, Lib. vi, chap. 5. + Ibid. 
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In fact, they were looking beyond the world, to a city which 
had a foundation whose builder and maker wa. God. 

I noticed that the governors of this unhappy nation had been 
asource of constant irritation. Sometimes they would shock 
their religious feelings by bringing images or military standards 
into the city ; sometimes they would try to erect the image of 
a distant emperor in the temple; sometimes a profane soldier 
would insult them, as they were going up to the place of worship ; 
sometimes their sacred laws would be trampled on and burnt; 
and always were they subjected to the disagreeable imposition 
of paying tribute. In the mean time, there was a large party 
of meek men that had withdrawn from them—they scareely 
went up to the temple at all. —_ seemed to have a temple 
in their own hearts, and they looked forward to no political 
deliverer. All the Jews that had any taste for spirituality 
joined them, and this left the conservative party in a worse 
state. 

There had been great irritations, but no thought of rebellion, 
until I noticed one procurator, who drove them beyond all 
bounds of patience. Indeed, the mighty nation which held 
them in subjection was so much superior, that to resist their 
authority seemed little short of madness. They had remon- 
strated, had wept, had petitioned and supplicated, and even 
lain their bodies down to be trampled upon; but no one 
thought of resisting the infidel ower, except a few madmen— 
until having gone down the river about sixty-six miies, I be- 
held the whole land in a tumult. There were wars, and ru- 
mors of wars, armies marching—men slain—robberies multi- 
plied, and the great city, 1 could see through my glass, was 
filled with rowdies and robbers. Even the very temple was 
profaned, and nothing was now popular but resistance to the 
gigantic power, which could crush them, in all human proba- 
bility, in a moment. They seemed to trust to the strength of 
their walls, their own natural courage, and the demon-fury 
which pervaded their breasts; or, destitute as they were of all 
moral virtue, and having but a shadow of a ritual religion, 
they seemed to hope that God would make bare his arm, and 
rescue them by a miraculous deliverance. Their conduct was 
a singular mixture of daring infidelity and surpassing faith. 
They were the most wicked religionists I had ever seen; 
abounding in sacrifices, and mixing the very blood of their 
murders with that of the altar. I-turned to the old man 
in the boat and said, “ Father Pilot, what do these men ex- 
pect? What has changed their passive fortitude ito such 
aggressive courage? Are these the same people? What do 
they expect?” The old man shook his head, took the pencil 
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from his mouth and replied: “It is my business to show 
ou the banks of the river, to show you the wonderful sights, 
1 form no theories. Your head is better at that than mine.” 
It seems to me, said I, that I can discern the reason. The re- 
corders and map-makers have been very partial and politic. 
They have concealed more truth than they ever told. As we 
can see sometimes, by the ripple on the top of the water, that 
a fish; is beneath it, though we cannot see the fish itself, s0 
here we can see in the effect causes not stated by the wit- 
ness. This new-born zeal springs from a new-born faith ; and 
this faith is the reaction of the new religion. It is an antago- 
nist principle. The crucified leader called himself the expected 
Messiah: he claimed to fulfill the prophecies ;—and all the 
meek and humble believed him. They threw away their wea- 
pons of war, and no longer expected or even desired a tempo- 
ral kingdom. Immediately there was a reaction. All that 
rejected the new religion, were still more determined that the 
conquering Messiah should then come. All agreed that now 
was the time. They were irritated at the spread of the new 
religion. ‘Their false faith was strengthened by opposition, and 
as all devotion was drawn away to spreading Christianity, 
Judaism became still more reckless—more actual, and more 
daring. They were anxious to put the dispute to an issue, 
and to show the Christians that God would yet interpose to 
beautify His temple and deliver His people. The old man 
took his pencil, and said, I will note down what you say in my 
ivory book—though as it is written with a pencil, I can scarcely 
promise that your theory, or any other, shall last for ever. 

I found that the most sober part of the people were very 
averse to enter into such a hopeless war. There happened at 
that time to be present in the mad city one of the most amia- 
ble kings of a tyrannical race. I was struck with his mild, 
reflecting face, even under a diadem; and though he had a 
sword by his side, he seldom drew it, but in case of necessity. 
He believed the prophets, though he knew not how to apply 
them; and he had once, under a very eloquent preacher, been 
almost persuaded to embrace the true faith. His sister was 
with him; just at that time of life when youthful beauty mel- 
lows into maternal contemplation. There were lines of care 
and marks of sorrow on both their brows; but the man had 
the eloquence of the tongue, and the woman, of the eye; and 
the people ran to them with their aggravated complaints. The 
king wished to dissuade them from a hopeless war. He called 
the people together to a large gallery ; and placed his beautiful 
sister in a house over the gallery, where she could be seen by 
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the crowd. A bridge joined the temple to the gallery. There, 
with all the solemn magnificence of-the city and the temple 
around him, he spake, while his sister wept :* 

“Miserable people!” said he; “ Miserable kindred! what is 
it that you do, and whither is it that you are rushing? Do you 
not see the cavern which yawns before you? You long for 
war; but you know nothing of its miseries. It is but a com- 
prehensive namée—for blood, groans, fire, sword, famine and 
death. You ask for liberty; but are you sure you shall find 
it? Will you not irritate your sane and pull upon your 
own heads a heavier weight? You should have thought of 
liberty years ago. You have now received the yoke; and, 
though you bow to Gentiles, it is a mighty, a magnanimous 
nation that rules you: you bow to the Czsars and lords of the 
earth. The most that can be said is, that the iron bands which 
have conquered all nations, have conquered ours. It is some 
consolation that if we must bow, we bow to no mean power. 
Besides, this nation has permitted you to build your temple 
and enjoy your worship. They have favored you as they have 
favored no other subjects before ; nay, they have brought gifts 
to your temple, and made you intercessors for them to a Deity, 
which they claim to worship under another name. O! it is 
your own scripture piety that makes your condition intolera- 
ble. Look over the earth. See. From the Euphrates to the 
Danube, all nations bow to Rome. The ancient Egyptian, the 
subtle Greek, the bounding Lybian, the sturdy German, and 
the valiant Gaul—and all are subdued by that power that none 
can resist. Even the Parthian sends them hostages. Even the 
everlasting mountains of the north and the seas of Britain do 
not protect their trembling hosts from the universal Subduer. 
You hope that God will interpose. But alas! has not God 
already declared His providential will? Is not His blessing on 
the side of their legions? Who has raised up their power ? 
Who has given them the victory ? Then confess your own sins. 
Are those hands pure? Will your supplications go up from 
acceptable hearts? Will not the blood of your priests mingle 
with your sacrifices ; and will you not, in the very act of defend- 
ing yourselves, be compelled to profane your Sabbath—to pol- 
lute your altars—to violate your law, and thus incur the wrath 
of Heaven? O! by all that is precious in life and religion— 
by your own lives, and that of your parents and children—by 
those holy altars, now smoking with legal victims—by that 
solemn temple that now casts its shadow over us—by those holy 





* Josephus’ Wars of the Jews, Lib. ii, c. 16. 
VOL. XIV. 36 
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angels that are now looking from the skies to witness your 
resolution—by that country we love and the God we adore— 
by that dreadful name, which protected Abraham, Isaac, Jacob 
and the prophets—I entreat you, I conjure you, to pause before 
your courage involves you in destruction. For your ruin will 
certainly be mine.” 

Here the king’s voice choked him; and he and his sister 
wept aloud. Their pity for awhile repressed their violence; 
but the evil passions soon returned, and I saw God had left 
them to their chosen counsels. 

In the meantime a fearful emblem seemed to come from the 
north. Over Lebanon and Sabaste I saw a cloud rising, which 
darkened all the air—it seemed like a tempest; but I soon 
found it was a flight of locusts. The air was darkened by their 
number—the sound of their wings was terrible—the sun was 
obscured by their gathered hosts, and they hovered over the 
devoted city. Every green thing was consumed by their vo- 
racious mouths; and “unto them was given power as the 
scorpions of the earth have power; and the shape of the lo- 
custs was like horses prepared unto battle ; and on their heads 
were, as it were, crowns like gold; and their faces were as the 
faces of men. And they had hair as the hair of women; and 
their teeth were as the teeth of lions. And they had breast- 
plates, as it were breastplates of iron; and the sound of their 
wings was as the sound of chariots of many horses running to 
battle.” 

I soon saw the emblem verified. A vast Gentile army 
seemed to be marching to envelop the city, under the com- 
mand of a subordinate chieftain. The army came slowly and 
somewhat disorderly, compared with their general discipline. 
They appeared to be good soldiers, but wanted a good head. 
They pitched their camp on a small elevation, about seven fur- 
longs from the city, called Scopus, or the watch tower. It was 
a feast day in the city, and multitudes were assembled; they 
were led out by hardy ruffians, and, with a desperate valor, at- 
tacked these conquerors of the earth. On the one side was 
mercenary valor; on the other, a desperate enthusiasm. The 
Gentiles retreated, and several thousand were slain in the pur- 
suit. Nothing could exceed the exultation of the worshipers 
of the temple. Their cause was sanctioned by Heaven, and 
God had declared in their favor. But, O blind man! ever 
doomed to be duped by thy own self-partiality. Thy hope is 
the gleam of the expiring candle, which flashes only to expire 
in a deeper night. 

The city gates were now thrown open, and I saw multitudes 
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confidently enter in. “Here,” said they, “are the altars of 
our fathers; here is the temple of our worship, and here our 
God will appear.” And, indeed, there was slaying of sheep 
and oxen ; and every sacrifice but that of an humble and con- 
trite heart. I noticed, however, that all were not entering into 
the city : some were flying from it. Some with sandals on their 
feet and staves in their hands, left the city as a sinking ship. 
It was to them the city of destruction. Some rode on mules, 
and some on white asses; and here and there you might see a 
poor, lonely widow, leading her fatherless children, flying to 
the mountains, or beyond the river, as if to be fed by the ra- 
vens; having, like her departed prophet, nowhere to lay her 
head. Some were crowding into the city for safety, and some, 
for the same reason, were flying from it. Here might be seen 
the power of faith. One kind of faith brought them to the 
city : another impelled others to fly from it. The question was 
put upon this issue ; and the temporal was to be but a foretaste 
of the eternal. 

I saw the city soon filled with a strange medley—fanatics, 
robbers, hypocrites, bigots, Idumeans and false Jews. All was 
discord and confusion; and the temple, instead of being u 
honse of worship, became a fortress. But the awful avenyu 
was on his way. ‘Troops were gathering in every direction. 
They came from Egypt, from Ceesaria, from Sebaste, from Jer- 
icho, and from the ends of the earth. They were led on by a 
prince of a sweet and melancholy aspect, who considered every 
day lost which was not devoted to one good deed at least. He was 
anxious to spare the ——_ to reach the city, and to stop the 
effusion of blood. The Jew might hate him, but he was the 
darling of mankind. I saw the order in which they came. 
Each man was clad in armor, a sword on his left side, and a kind 
of dagger on his right ; and a javelin, about six feet long, in his 
hand ; a thick buckler on his left arm; and an heavy helmet 
nodding on his head. They marched with solemn tread to the 
sound of the trumpet. The auxiliaries marched first, after 
them the pioneers, that were to prepare the roads and measure 
out the camp; then came the commander’s baggage, and after 
that the other soldiers, who were completely armed to support 
them. Then came Titus himself, having with him another 
select body ; and then came tle pikemen; after whom came 
the cavalry belonging to that legion. All these came before 
the engines. And after these engines came the tribunes and 
the leaders of the cohorts, with their select bodies. After these 
came the ensigns with the eagles; and before those ensigns 
came the trumpeters belonging to them. Next came the main 
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body of the army in their rank; every rank six deep. The 
servants belonging to every legion came after these; and before 
these last the baggage. The mercenaries came last: and those 
that guarded them brought up the rear. Asa crow spreads his 
black wings over a fragment of carrion, cast into a barren field, 
midst rocks and desolation, first covering and then devouring 
it, so the corrupted city has at last been overtaken by the aven- 
ger of blood. 

See, they have invested it :—they plant their towers, they 
fix their battering rams; and the missiles are flying in every 
direction. See, how the desperate besieged sally out, and how 
fury supplied the place of discipline. Even the darling of 
mankind is surrounded, and scarcely escapes. Two of his fol- 
lowers have already fallen. But mark! a breach is made. 
See how those desperate men rush into the opening. Swords 
clash—shields meet—some are pitched from the walls—some 
are shouting, and some are dying. O most devoted city, for- 
saken of thy God, what canst thou expect? Where are those 
tears that thy crucified Benefactor wept over thee? Where 
are His warning precepts and atoning blood? But see, they 
have already gained the outer wall—they advance, and another 
station is taken. And famine is already coming. Improvi- 
dence and desperation advance its progress every day. See 
those haggard te ie St sunken eyes—those walking skele- 
tons—those solitary streets—those closed houses—those totter- 
ing forms of emaciated despair. See those wild ruffians break- 
ing into houses and demanding food. Riches, where are thy 
privileges now ; and gold, what is thy power? O! for a mor- 
sel to appease the dying pang: for the hardest crust that the 
humblest beggar ever consumed by the way-side. But what 
is that I see? The soldiers have broken into that house ; there 
is food for them ; the table is spread, and I smell the refreshing 
savor that foretells the feasts. But the hardy soldier starts 
back and will not eat, though the tables are full. What is the 
matter? What is this prodigy ? Each one holds up his hands 
in astonishment and agony, and no one speaks. A woman is 
there: a tender mother, and she is the first to speak. “Come, 
eat of this food; for I have eaten of it myself. Do not pre- 
tend to be either more tender than a woman, or more compas- 
sionate than a mother. It is my own son.” They go out 
trembling, and the whole city is filled with despair.* 

I looked round the city, and the blood was flowing in melan- 
choly streams ; the valley of Jehoshapit, the fount of Siloam, 





* Josephus, B. J. Lib. vi, ¢. 3. 
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the pool of Sion, were all full. Isaw more than three hun- 

dred wretches expiring on crosses, with their eyes turned to 

the meridian sun, whose beams they did not see. I saw a few 

emaciated forms, that came out of the walls to gather herbs by 

moonlight; but they were driven back. I heard the low 

moans of feeble supplication as the gates closed on them, like 
‘the distant howl of the jackall on the rocky mountains. 

Sut soon promiscuous death put an end to all their sufferings. 
The lower city was taken, the fire had leveled every habita- 
tion ; and the courageous but mistaken zealots were driven to 
the temple, the last fortress of their hope. But soon the assault 
was renewed; the cloisters were already torn down or con- 
sumed with fire. A desperate soldier cast a brand on the edi- 
fice itself. The mild victor—the general—was very anxious to 

— that edifice. I see. him hold out his hand, and implore 
them by all the gods of mercy, and the God of Heaven him- 
self, to spare these holy walls and sacred shrines.* In vain: it 
was already burning; and, amidst dreadfui and dying groans, 
the last vestiges of this ancient religion were destroyed. “The 
Lord hath purposed to destroy the wall of the daughter of Sion ; 
He hath stretched out a line; He hath not withdrawn His 
hand from destroying ; therefore He made the rampart and the 
wall to lament; they languished together. Her gates are sunk 


into the ground; He hath destroyed and broken her bars; her 
kings and her princes are among the Gentiles; the law is no 
more; her prophets find no vision from the Lord; the elders 
of the daughter of Sion sit upon the ground and cast dust upon 
their heads; they have girded themselves with sackcloth ; the 
virgins of Jerusalem hang down their heads to the ground.” 


Thus the proud city, in her splendor fell, 

Her solemn temple, both her snare and trust: 

All wrapt in hostile fire and blood-bathed.—Well, 
Who shall deplore her fall since God is just # 

Ye Gentiles, come and see the price—ye must— 

By which your better privilege was bought ; 

Ye were idolaters—the darkest—worst 

Of Adam's race; yet by their ruin brought 

To choose the corner stone their builders set at naught. 





* Josephus, B. 3. Lib. iv, c. 9. 
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Art. V.—BAPTIST CLOSE COMMUNION. 


Tue difference of opinion between us and our Baptist breth- 
ren, lies back of the creeds which we respectively profess toe 
believe. It lies in the principles of reasoning by which we 
establish those creeds. They assume that an explicit warrant 
must be found for all the divine institutions, by some plain 
enactment in the New Testament; and that inference or anal- 
ogy can never be rightfully employed to prove them. We 
deny the former part of this proposition, and affirm the latter. 
But while we do this, we carry out our principles to all the 
institutions of God: they restrict theirs to the single practice of 
Infant Baptism, but reason on other subjects as we do, from 
inference and analogy. 

Now we maintain that inasmuch as Abraham received cir- 
cumcision as a seal of the righteousness of faith, and was com- 
manded to administer that rite to his male infants; and inas- 
much as Paul assures us that believers under the New Testa- 
ment are the children of Abraham; and inasmuch as circum- 
cision is confessedly abolished and baptism established, and 
inspired example teaches that it be administered to males and 
females ; and inasmuch as all the language of the New Testa- 
ment is in conformity to the usage of baptizing infants; we 
need no-explicit warrant such as would be contained in a direct 
enactment in the New Testament. We consider Infant Bap- 
tism as an institution of God, and binding upon all the disci- 
ples of Christ, because, in the circumstances of the Apostles, 
accustomed to the connection of parents and children in the 
ordinances of the church, there would need to be an express 
prohibition of Infant Baptism to induce them to depart from 
all their usages. We cannot account for the mention of house- 
hold baptism without explanation, and for the language of clean 
and unclean as applied to the children of believers and unbe- 
lievers, (1 Cor. vii, 14,) and for a multitude of other circum- 
stances, without admitting Infant Baptism to be an institution 
of God. In this manner, and with a great many additional 
arguments and considerations, we establish that part of our 
creed in which we preéminently differ from our Baptist breth- 
ren. In the same manner and on the same principles, we pro- 
ceed to show that the Lord’s day, or the first day of the week, 
is the Christian Sabbath ; that family prayer is an ordinance of 
God; that female communion and baptism, as a prerequisite to 
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communion, are of divine appointment. _ But none of these 
things we admit, have any express enactment for them in the 
New Testament; and some of them, neither in the New Testa- 
ment nor the Old. In all this reasoning we are at least con- 
sistent with ourselves. We do not proceed upon one principle 
for a specific purpose, and then for another purpose abandon it. 
But the Baptists argue against Infant Baptism on the principle 
that it has no explicit warrant in the New Testament by way 
of express enactment; and then argue in favor of the first day 
Sabbath, family prayer, female communion, baptism as a pre- 
requisite to communion—all by inferential reasoning, without 
an explicit warrant or an express enactment. We are aware 
that some of them have formerly maintained that there is no 
Sabbath under the Christian dispensation, and in this they have 
shown an unfortunate consistency. But the tendency of that 
sentiment to evil has so manifestly appeared, that the piety 
of the denomination has got the better of their logic. We 
believe that at the present time they are generally the advo- 
cates of a weekly Sabbath. Be this as it may, the fundamental 
inconsistency of their mode of reasoning sufficiently appears 
on the other points. They argue agazst one thing on the 
same principle that they argue for another. You can find 
nothing in the New Testament amounting to a direct enact- 
ment of the first day of the week as the Sabbath—nothing that 
family prayer should be observed—nothing that female com- 
munion should be admitted—nothing that baptism must pre- 
cede communion. Yet the Baptists claim that all these are the 
institutions of God. Why? In regard to the first\day Sab- 
bath, we should like to see an argument conducted on Baptist 
principles. It would be a desideratum in religious literature. 
The same may be said of family prayer. In regard to‘female 
communion, their argument is, We know that females were 
baptized ; and we know that they were members of the church. 
Therefore they have a right to communion. Very well—a 
good argument for us, but a bad one for them. Here is no 
explicit warrant contained in a direct command. We know 
one thing, and therefore we infer another. But on their prin- 
ciples they have no right to their inference. They must have a 
positive enactment. But where is it to be found? There is 
neither precept nor example positively set forth in the New 
Testament for admitting females to the communion. It is all 
made out both by the Baptists and by us from inferential 
reasoning. 

Next, how do the Baptists prove that baptism is requisite 
before communion? This is the point on which all the fore- 
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going observations are intended to bear; for we wish to hold 
our brethren to their principles. Is there any express enact- 
ment—any explicit warrant? Examples, they say, are found. 
But to say nothing of the inference they draw from examples 
in the absence of their favorite “ explicit warrant,” what do 
the examples teach? They teach that the Apostles baptized 
at one time and communed at another. But there is no evi- 
dence except the propriety of the thing and the usage of the 
Old Testament in regard to circumcision and the passover, and 
other inferential or analogical reasoning, that baptism was 
always a prerequisite to the communion. On Baptist principles 
there is no evidence at all that baptism must always precede 
communion; for there is no command on this snbject—no 
explicit warrant. We deny their right to come over tempora- 
rily to our principles and take advantage of them for a specific 
yurpose, and then desert those principles for another purpose. 
‘hey must find a positive enactment, or else, according to their 
principles of reasoning, the practice is not authorized in Scrip- 
ture. We need not say that no such enactment can be found. 
And then, too, where is the evidence that Peter and John, 
James and Bartholomew, were ever baptized at all? You 
know there is nothing in the New Testament that affirms it. 
How do you know that they were baptized when they sat 
down with the Lord Jesus Christ at the first Supper? Since no 
man can obtain positive proof, the Baptists have no right to an 
inference here. And especially as there is a presumption 
against their being baptized at that time, in the fact that 
Christian baptism, or baptism in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, was not instituted till after 
the resurrection of Christ. Ifa Baptist tells us here that 
John’s baptism was of this sort, how does he know? Is there 
any hint in Scripture that John baptized in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost? On the contrary, 
is there not an express declaration in the nineteenth of Acts, 
that certain persons who had been baptized by John, had “not 
so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost?’ And, 
moreover, if John’s baptism were Christian baptism, there is 
no positive evidence that all the twelve had ever received it. 
If, then, the Apostles were ever baptized at all, agreeably to 
the Christian institution, it must have been subsequently to 
their partaking of the Lord’s Supper. At any rate, the point is 
left very indeterminate and loose in the New Testament. Not 
much this, like building up close communion on the principle 
of baptism as a prerequisite? No man can prove that the 
twelve were all baptized previous to the first communion— 
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much less can the Baptists do it on their principles. What, 
then, becomes of the great argument for close communion 
derived from baptism ? 

The inconsistency of reasoning, by which, on Baptist princi- 
ples, baptism is made the necessary antecedent of communion, 
is singularly overlooked by our Baptist brethren. They 
appear to take this for granted as an axiom, because most 
Christians admit it. But, then, it should be remembered, that 
they admit it not on the ground of an express command, but 
only on that of inference and analogy. Such an admission the 
Baptists have no right to use. To justify themselves they are 
bound to go beyond inference, and show us an express com- 
mand. It is very clear to our mind that they cannot prove 
the great point upon which close communion is founded, 
namely, that baptism must precede communion, without 
abandoning the principles upon which their denomination is 
built. 

There is one way which our Baptist brethren take of defend- 
ing themselves, which they seem to regard as a sort of argu- 
mentum ad hominem, but which we cannot but consider as 
unfair and disingenuous. It is by affirming that they are no 
more close communionists than we are, because we, like them, 
require baptism before communion. To this it is obvious to 
reply, that as our notions of baptism are not so exclusive as 
theirs, it follows that our communion is not so exclusive as 
theirs. If we refused to commune with all who had not been 
baptized by sprinkling, then we should be on a par with the 
Baptists who refuse to commune with all who have not been 
baptized by immersion. But as we insist upon no particular 
mode of baptism, and count it sufficient to have been baptized 
either by sprinkling, affusion, or immersion, and that, too; 
either in infancy or in riper years; our practice in regard to 
communion is as wide from theirs as the heavens from the 
earth. There is therefore @ fallacy in the argument which 
attempts to make us close communionists, from the fact of our 
requiring — as an antecedent of communion, because 
baptism, in the Baptist acceptation of the term, is confined to 
one mode of its administration, while ours is extended to al] 
the modes. 

This argumentum ad hominem, as they think it, is carried 
still further and supposed to convict us of an inconsistency. 
They tell us that they commune with all who they believe are 
baptized, while we do not commune with all who we believe 
are baptized, namely, our infant children. There is this fallacy 
in their reasoning here: that it takes for granted that a Pedo- 
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baptist church is founded on the same principles as a Baptist 
church, whereas there is a total difference between them. The 
former recognizes the children of the covenant as entitled to 
the seal of the covenant; but the latter knows no such class of 
children. The former, like the Apostles, (1 Cor. vii, 14,) speaks 
of children as holy or clean in the ceremonial sense, namely, 
such as are born of one believing parent ; but the latter knows 
no such distinction. The former administers baptism to all its 
children; the latter does so to none but such as profess to 
believe. So that communion, in a Pedobaptist church, does 
not follow upon baptism. Other things must concur to make 
it proper. ~We do not profess to commune with all who are 
baptized ; and the very constitution of our churches and the 
nature of Infant Baptism which we practice, proclaim that 
fact. Now it certainly is unfair to take Baptist principles and 
put them upon us without our consent, and then bring an accu- 
sation that we do not commune with all that we acknowledge 
to be baptized, as though it were a proof of our close com- 
munion. 

Our profession and our practice agree, whether they be right 
or wrong. And this is more than we can say for our Baptist 
brethren. They profess one thing on this subject, and practise 
another. They profess to commune with all who, in their 
opinion, are baptized, but, in fact, there are many who they 
admit are baptized, but who are debarred from their commun- 
ion. For example, many of our churches contain members 
who have come to us from Baptist churches, and therefore have 
been baptized by them. Yet they will not commune with 
these. There are also the Seventh Day Baptist denomination, 
the Open Communion Baptist, the Free Will Baptist, the Anti- 
nomian Baptist—all of whom they acknowledge are baptized, 
and yet with not one of them will they commune. Is there 
not then a great mistake in supposing that Baptists commune 
with all who, in their opinion, have been baptized? There is 
no excuse for this variance between profession and practice, 
because they make baptism essential to communion, and in 
all their arguments in support of close communion, hold it up 
as the great thing which entitles to communion. Baptism 
then, after all, is, in the practice of the Baptists, a qualifica- 
tion for communion which amounts to nothing. It is a qualifi- 
cation which does not quality. It stands for nothing or some- 
thing, at the bidding of convenience. 

Thus far we have argued in respect to the original and fun- 
damental principle of the Baptist denomination, that all posi- 
tive institutions must be the subject of direct positive com- 
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mand, and never of inference or analogy. We think it appears 
that baptism cannot be shown on this principle to be a neces- 
sary antecedent of communion ; and that the Daptists, in order 
to prove such a doctrine, must either resort to our principles of 
reasoning, which prove too much for them, or to our concession 
that baptism should precede communion—a concession which 
we should by no means make, if we were confined to the prin- 
ciples upon which, they say, we must reason. But, of course, 
we do not admit that their exclusive claim to baptism is valid. 
Such a claim can be made out neither upon their principles 
nor upon ours. Let us look at this point simply in the light of 
the New Testament. 

In all the arguments of our brethren on this subject we hear 
much of the Greek word Barre. And so much do they take 
it under their supervision, that you cannot find any among 
them, even the most illiterate, who will not tell you with confi- 
dence, that this word is transferred in our Bible, and not trans- 
lated; and that, should it be translated, it always signifies to 
immerse. Now we deny that this word was transferred by 
our translators. It was an English word long before their time, 
and exclusively appropriated to designate that religious ordi- 
nance which Christ appointed. It was used by Jerome, in its 
Latin form, in the fourth century, in his Latin translation of the 
New Testament, and it was in the time of our translators, the 
only word in the English language which expressed the idea of 
the ordinance. It is the only word now. Baptism is a ritual 
application of water, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Whatever other things any one 
may claim, this surely is essential to it. Can this be said of 
immersion, or sprinkling, or pouring? A man goes into the 
river for the purpose of swimming. He is immersed, but not 
baptized. A man falls overboard from a ship into the sea. 
He, too, is immersed, but he is not baptized. So also a man is 
sprinkled by the rain, but he is not baptized ; or he is sprinkled 
by waves dashing against a rock, and bounding back upon 
himself. But he is not baptized. So also you may pour water 
upon a man, but he is not, of course, baptized. Neither im- 
mersion, nor sprinkling, nor pouring, is baptism, unless it be 
administered in a ritual manner, by the proper authority, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Neither the word immerse, nor sprinkle, nor pour, 
therefore, can express the idea of baptism. If a man can be 
immersed without being baptized, as is too plain to need fur- 
ther argument, then immersion does not express the whole idea 
which baptism is intended to convey. You falsify the word of 
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God, if you translate baptizo by immerse ; and so you do if you 
translate it by sprinkle. The word baptize has always been 
appropriated, ever since the introduction of Christianity into 
England, to the religious ordinance known by the name of 
baptism. It is no more a Greek word than Geometry, Theol- 
ogy, Astronomy, Biography, Grammar, History. All these 
are derived from Greek; but they are English words now as 
much as any other words in the language. 

The Baptists themselves are guilty of the flagrant inconsist- 
ency of constantly talking of baptism and baptizing, while 
they contend that immerse is the proper word to express the 
idea. In their reports of persons admitted to their churches, 
we never hear that so many were immersed, but that so many 
were baptized. Whether baptism conveys the idea of immer- 
sion, is a question to be decided by an appeal to the Scriptures, 
and to that authority only. Whatever other books may say, 
if we are not instructed here that the idea of immersion is 
contained in the word baptism, it is at least sate to conclude 
that it is not essential to it. Professor Stuart, in his Essay on 
the Mode of Baptism, thinks that he proves the practice of the 
church in the second century and onwards to be immersion as 
a general thing, though admitting other modes as exceptions; 
and thence infers that the meaning of the word in the New 
Testament might have been such. But at the same time, he de- 
clares that neither the Scriptures nor the fathers of the first 
century furnish any evidence of this; but the contrary! With 
the fact before us, then, that the Scriptures and the fathers of 
the first century do not decide in favor of immersion, we can 
easily account for its introduction afterwards, as we do for other 
corruptions. The doctrine which was generally believed, that 
baptism operated by way of cleansing the soul, would easily 
account for the idea of increasing the quantity of water; and 
the same doctrine would account also for the naked subjects— 
a point which the professor fully shows. The well known clas- 
sical use of the word baptizo might, moreover, have led these 
fathers of the second century, who were often converted phi- 
losophers, to adopt the meaning to which they had been ac- 
customed in their heathen state, rather than the one which the 
sacred writers hold forth. We would follow these fathers no 
more in their immersion than in their stripping the subjects of 
baptism of all their garments. We choose, as true Protestants, 
to abide by the Scriptures. 

We see no need of entering at large into the controversy re- 
specting the meaning of the Greek word Sarrigw. As in proof 
of a doctrine, we always consider it better to confine ourselves 
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to two or three well-selected passages than to take such a range 
as to confuse the unlearned, so here we deem it sufficient to 
adduce a few instances of the use of the word Sarngw in a sense 
short of immersion. 

It cannot be disputed that in the first chapter of Acts we are 
told of the baptism of the Holy Ghost, which, in the next 
chapter, is described as the fulfillment of the prophecy of Joel 
concerning the pouring out of the Holy Ghost. Besides the 
undoubted fact that the Holy Ghost is always spoken of as 
poured out, and no example can be found of an immersion in 
that sacred influence, we have here an express definition of this 
sort of baptism ‘This is one case of the word baptism having 
a different signification from immersion. 

Mark vii, 4—“ And when they come from the market, ex- 
cept they wash, they eat not.” Here the Greek is, “ Except 
they baptize, they eat not.” Now, here is a partial washing, 
which is expressed by the word baptizo. That it is a partial 
washing, appears from the verse preceding, where it is said, 
“The Pharisees and all the Jews, except they wash their hands 
oft, eat not.” And in this case another word is used, Nimrw. 
It is not baptizing their hands. That might possibly be im- 
mersion. When the hands are mentioned another verb is used. 
But when this transaction is characterized in general terms, 
the word Sarrigw is used. It is called baptizing: that is, bap- 
tizing themselves. Mark it, when the word baptize is used, 
there is no object added. It is not baptize their hands, but 
baptize: And this general term baptize is — to mean 
a partial washing, such as belongs only to the hands. The pre- 
ceding verse tells us that they washed their hands, and this 
verse tells us that such a washing is a baptism of themselves. 
“ Except they baptize, they eat not.” Does a man wash when 
he merely washes his hands? Yes; but he does not wash his 
whole body. Does he baptize when he washes his hands? 
Yes; but he does not baptize his whole body. He submits to 
a partial ablution—such a baptism as cannot be an immersion. 
Thus we are expressly informed that a partial washing, 
which extends only to the hands, is baptizing themselves. 
There is no way of getting rid of this testimony. Baptist 
writers have struggled to apply the word to the hands, as 
though the Evangelist intended to say, they baptized their 
hands; and, therefore, an immersion would be implied. But 
they have been obliged to admit that the Greek word being in 
the middle voice, without an object added, has a reflexive 
sense, and indicates that the object of the action is compre- 
hended in the word itself; that is, that they baptized them- 
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selves. And this general term cannot be made to signify that 
they baptized their hands. They washed their hands, as the 
—e verse tells us; and this verse says that to wash the 
1ands is a baptism of themselves. 

After this Ruchnetion it is added, “ And many other things 
there be which they have received to hold, as the washing 
(baptisms) of cups and pots, brazen vessels and tables.” The 
last word is xAwwv, the couches on which they reclined at table. 
To say nothing of cups, &c., did they immerse their couches ? 

We have another clear instance of the word baptizo being 
used for a partial washing. Luke xi, 38—“‘The Pharisee 
marveled that he had not first washed (baptized) before din- 
ner.” Here great efforts have been made to show that the 
Jews might Fave immersed themselves before dinner. No 
pretence is made that there is any evidence of such a custom ; 
and yet, if it had been so universal as to cause the Pharisee to 
wonder that Jesus had not done it, there must have been some 
record of it. It is argued, that they might have immersed 
themselves; but the question is, not what they might have 
done, but what they did do. In the absence of all evidence 
that the Jews immersed themselves before dinner, and in the 
great improbability of such a custom in itself considered, we 
are compelled to understand this as a partial washing, like the 
other. 

But we have another passage, where it seems to us to be 
placed beyond all doubt that baptism may be a partial wash- 
ing. Heb. ix, 10—* Which stood in meats and drirfks and 
diverse washings.” Here the Greek is diverse baptisms. Now 
the Apostle is speaking of the ceremonial washings of the 
Jewish ritual. These, as every one knows, were mostly sprink- 
lings. And it is manifestly sprinkling which he has especially 
in view here, for he mentions it frequently. “The blood of 
bulls and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the 
unclean.” Moses sprinkled the blood of the covenant—the 
sprinkling of the blood of Christ—our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience, &c. If baptism were an immersion in the 
usage of the sacred writers, they could not apply it to the va- 
rious ablutions of the Jewish ritual, most of which were per- 
formed by sprinkling. How different from this usage would it 
be to say, they were immersed in the blood of the covenant— 
the immersion of the blood of Christ—the blood of immersion, 
which speaketh better things than the blood of Abel—the im- 
merson of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost— 
the Messiah shall immerse many nations—then will I immerse 
you in clean water, and ye shall be clean ! 
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There is a use of the word baptizo by the Apostle Paul, 
thus: “ And were all baptized unto Moses, in the cloud and in 
the sea!” 1 Cor. x, 2. To say here that baptize signifies im- 
merse, would be to contradict the history of the event given. 
Ex. xiv, 19, 22—“ The waters were a wall unto them on their 
right hand and on their left.” “They went into the midst of 
the sea upon the dry ground.” Unless, therefore, you can 
make out that a wall was capable of immersing them in water, 
or that going over on the dry ground means plunged in the 
water, you have proof here beyond question, that baptism does 
not of itself signify to immerse. The Egyptians are not said 
to be baptized; but the history tells us they were immersed. 
“The Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea.” 

Thece things we deem sufficient to show that the word bap- 
tizo has not the force of the word immerse in the New Testa- 
ment. It manifestly refers to washing, without designating the 
mode, as immersing, sprinkling, or pouring would do—leaving 
it, therefore, perfectly optional with the church which mode to 
adopt. Nor, such being the fact, can the actual cases of bap- 
tism recorded be interpreted as implying immersion. 

We should extend this Article too far were we to go into an 
examination of the baptism of John. And such a labor ap- 
pears the more unnecessary, as the main principles involved in 
it are brought to light in the cases of baptism which are men- 
tioned subsequently to the great commission given to baptize 
the nations by the risen Saviour,—that is, the full introduction 
of the Christian dispensation. 

What shall we say of the baptism of Paul? The sacred 
writer informs us that after his conversion he was “three days 
without sight, and neither did eat nor drink.” In this weak 
and exhausted condition, “ Ananias entered into the house” 
where he was, and baptized him. “ And when he had re- 
ceived meat he was strengthened.” This is a fact which took 
place subsequently to his baptism. The natural inference is, 
that he was unable to go out till after the baptism had taken 

lace; and, of course, that he was baptized in the house. 

he household of Cornelius were baptized in consequence of 
Peter’s saying, “ Can any man forbid water that these should 
not be baptized?” The natural! inference here is, that water 
was brought in, and not that the persons themselves went out 
to the water. The jailer was baptized at midnight; and we 
are expressly informed that the apostles never left the house 
till they were urged by the magistrates to leave it in the morn- 
ing. The natural inference here is, that the same water which 
was brought to wash the stripes of the apostles, sufficed for 
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baptism. That a tank of water was in the prison, as is said 
lately by some Baptist writers, is such a gratuitous assumption, 
that it needs no reply. Who ever heard of such a thing under 
the cruel institutions of heathenism? The multitude, on the 
day of Pentecost, were baptized in the city of Jerusalem, 
where there is no river; and all the public baths were in the 
hands of the enemies of the apostles. The time occupied was 
so short, and the history of these baptisms so concise, as ill 
agrees with the idea of immersion, which must have taken so 
much time, and have brought so many ceremonies into action, 
as would scarcely have escaped the notice of the sacred writer. 
Here, too, then the natural inference is, that sprinkling or 
pouring was the mode of baptism. And this inference is con- 
firmed by the peculiar signiticancy of such a mode in connec- 
tion with the discourse of Peter, setting forth the pouring out 
of the Spirit as having taken place. 

It is remarkable that there is but one case after the Saviour’s 
resurrection, which looks, even at first sight, at all like immer- 
sion. We need not say it is the case of the Ethiopian eunuch. 
Why should this case be made prominent, and all the other 
cases, instead of explaining themselves, be compelled to take 
their hue from this? Admitting this to be a case of immersion, 
what would it prove by the side of the other cases already 
mentioned, but that immersion is admissible? It could not 
show that it is necessary. But when we consider that it took 
place in a desert where no river has ever been found ; that the 
baptism was performed in consequence of the eunuch’s sugges- 
tion, arising from his perusal of a description of the Messiah 
in the Old Testament, where it is said, that He shall sprinkle 
many nations; that an expectation of immersion to fulfill a 
prophecy about sprinkling would be unlikely ; that the Greek 
word which describes the ascending from the water, is the 
word which is always applied to ascending the bank of a river, 
the mast of a ship, or such like things; and never to ascending 
from under a fluid ; we cannot concede this to be a case of im- 
mersion. Jt is well known also that the translation, “ They 
went down to the water and came up from it,” would agree as 
well with the Greek as the present translation ; and this would 
accord with the idea of a small spring which must needs be 
situated in a place lower than the country around it. All these 
circumstances render it doubtful, to say the least, that immer- 
sion took place. And it certainly is not philosophical to throw 
aside the plain indications of the other cases of baptism for the 
sake of making them conform to a doubtful interpretation. 

But enough. Our brethren do not claim that baptism is 
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anything more than a religious rite or ceremony. It is symbol- 
ical of purification. Our Lord Jesus Christ once decided, as it 
seems to us, that in a ceremonial washing a little water is as 
good as much. When He washed the disciples’ feet, Peter 
required that not only his feet, but his hands and his head, 
should be washed. But our Lord said, “ He that is washed, 
needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit.” 
This is.a general principle, which applies to all ceremonial 
washings—baptism among the rest. He that is baptized, need- 
eth not save to wash in ws but is clean every whit. 

With all these plain exhibitions of the Bible before us, nothing 
is more absurd to our minds than to talk of immersion as essen- 
tial to a ceremonial ablution. And this absurdity is increased 
when we look at the spiritual character of Christianity which 
mainly overlooks external observances and fixes its eye on the 
heart. Immersion is not complying with the command of 
Christ, except as it is one mode of washing. And when we 
set up immersion as the only mode, we put bounds to that 
command which Christ himself has not put. We abridge 
Christian liberty. 

Admit, then, that the word baptize, in heathen writers, signi- 
fies immerse. What then? Does it follow that the Scriptures 
so use it? We have seen that they do not. The change is 
easily accounted for. It is a universal principle that when you 
introduce new ideas to a nation, you must either appropriate 
some of their words to a new sense, or you must introduce 
new words. The heathen Greeks knew nothing of baptism as 
a sacred rite. It was necessary, therefore, to take their word 
baptize with a new sense, or to introduce a new word. The 
former the sacred writers have chosen to do. And this is not 
peculiar to the word baptize. Many other words are used in a 
sense totally unknown to the heathen Greeks, and therefore to- 
tally different in their signification from what they understood 
them. For example, there is the word @s0s, translated God. 
Not one of the Greeks understood this word as signifying Je- 
hovah, the great, the invisible, the only God—the Creator of 
the ends of the earth. Yet the sacred witers use it in this sig- 
nification without a word of explanation. So also the word 
lli¢sig, translated faith. Nowhere in the heathen Greek writ- 
ings will you find this word bearing the signification that it 
does in the New Testament, for this obvious reason that the 
heathen Greeks had no such ideas as the word implies. So also 
Aouogwn, translated righteousness and justification. Nowhere 
in the classical writings of antiquity is this word used as it is 
inthe New Testament. Now, shall we go to the heathen 
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Greeks to ascertain the meaning of the words just mentioned? 
If we do we shall have heathen ideas, and not the ideas of the 
inspired writers. We shall, as in the case of baptizo, when we 
go to the heathen for an explanation of its meaning, make the 
connection ill agree with the words, and cause the sacred wri- 
ters to deliver an incoherent and inconsistent discourse. 

The case before us, then, is, that the sacred writers had an 
ordinance of divine appcintment to introduce. It was nota 
— immersion, nor a sprinkling, nor a pouring. It was an 
application of water to a person in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, in a way of ritual or 
ceremonial putification. They, therefore, take the word al- 
ready in use, and apply it to a new subject. The meaning of 
it then is to be derived, not from the old writers, who knew 
nothing of the new subject, but from those writers who apply 
it to the new subject. Asin the case of @cos, Mierig, dixcuotuvn, 
we appeal to the sacred writers, and not to the heathen Greeks, 
for the meaning of the words; so in the case of Barngw we do 
the same. And we find, by indubitable evidence, that in the 
New Testament use of the word it does not designate the quan- 
tity of water; but that it is applied to « partial washing when 
not speaking of the ordinance, and that such things are done 
in the administration of the ordinance as clearly correspond 
to this partial washing. The conclusion, then, to which a ma- 
jority of the Christian world, and nine-tenths of the Protestant 
world, have come, that baptism is a washing with water, with- 
out saying how much, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is plainly made out. 

Where, then, is the evidence that in default of one kind of 
washing, any of Christ’s disciples should be excluded from the 
Lord’s Supper? Or that any set of men have a right to shut 
- themselves up in close communion, and say to all their brethren 
whom they acknowledge to be accepted of Christ, ‘ Away 
from us. Unless you be plunged into the river after the man- 
ner of our section of the household of believers, we hold you 
out of the church of Christ ; and unqualified to remember 
Him according to His appointment in the institution which He 
has established for all His disciples?” 

Whether we are right in our conclusion respecting the 
quantity of water in baptism or not, there is surely some reason 
on our side. And since our Baptist brethren can allege no- 
thing for making baptism a ground of communion, except 
what they allege, by abandoning the principle upon which 
their denomination is built; we think it strange that they 
should raise so great an edifice as the doctrine of close com- 
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munion, involving so many consequences, as we shall see by 
and by, on so slender a foundation. 

One of the rang 4 consequences of close communion is its 
tendency to injure the influence of religion in the heart. A 
man who feels that he has a right to sit at the table of the 
Lord, and exclude others whom he acknowledges to be the 
Lord’s genuine disciples, for want of an agreement with him 
in the mode of an external ceremony, is likely to imbibe feel- 
ings ill suited to the expansive benevolence of the Gospel— 
feelings which carry him beyond the sober dictates of religion. 
Happy instances there doubtless are of exceptions to this as a 
matter of fact, arising from extraordinary piety or extraordi- 
nary command of the passions, or some other counteractin 
cause not to be expected in the mass of men. But that whic 
is a general tendency, will, in most cases, take effect. Hence a 
division and party spirit among the followers of Christ. It is 
vain to talk of the full existence of Christian love where the 
Lord’s table is shut up from the approach of acknowledged 
Christians. To talk of communion in the prayers and praises 
of the sanctuary, and in other acts of the Christian life, and at 
the same time, of exclusion from the Lord’s table, is inconsist- 
ent with all the principles of human nature. How far do 
feelings of union and fellowship go which stop their course the 
moment you arrive at the special bond of union which our 
Saviour has appointed? If you tell us we are unfit for the 
communion of saints at the Lord’s table, no matter what else 
you tell us, you put us out of the pale of communion. You 
place us exactly where you place the unbelieving world. It is 
impossible, as Lemon nature is constituted, that we should be 
indifferent to this treatment, except by way of shaking off all 
regard for your professions, and treating your opinions with 
contempt. And is there any fellowship in this? The conse- 
quence is, that you are spurred on to sectarian strife; and the 
followers of the same Master are exhibited to the world as con- 
tending for their respective standards, till the pure spirit of 
peace and love, so much insisted on by our Lord, is forgotten. 

There is something remarkably narrow and sectarian in the 
principle of close communion. Its abettors stand up and vir- 
tually say to all the people of God who do not come within 
the terms prescribed, and who, by their own acknowledgment, 
are as holy and as Christian as they, ‘We pronounce you un- 
worthy of sitting down with us at the table of our common 
Lord. We know we are right, and we know you are wrong. 
Come over to our views, or else we have nothing to do with 
you as the disciples of Christ. You have not entered the king- 
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dom of God. You belong to this world. We do not deny that 
the Lord receives you; but we must reject you. There are cer- 
tain external things which you have not complied with ; and 
you must be content to be treated like the world, till you give 
up your judgment and submit to ours.’ 

Such is the legitimate, the necessary language of close com- 
munion. And does it tend to good? Especially as we have 
seen that it is built upon taking for granted the necessity of 
baptism before communion, without one particle of proof, ex- 
cept upon principles wholly at war with other parts of the 
same system ; does it not lead to presumption and arrogance ? 
Does it not tend to destroy the fine feeling of love to all that 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ¢ | 

The party spirit which this principle engenders is fully re- 
buked in the New Testament. “Wherefore receive ye one 
another as Christ also received us, to the glory of God.” In 
the controversy about meats in the Church at Rome, where 
one party thought the opinions they entertained were of fun- 
damental importance, the apostle sets up a single point as the 
ground on which any one should be received, namely, “that 
God hath received him.” Whatever might be the views of 
individuals on the question which agitated that church, the 
fact that God had received any one was sufficient to entitle 
him to the Christian regards of the whole, and of course to 
the communion in the body and blood of Him who died for 
them all. But in no place does the apostle rebuke this party 
spirit more pointedly than in 1 Cor. i, 12-17, where the very 
term of communion which our brethren so much exalt, is made 
a matter of secondary concern. He congratulates himself that he 
had had little to do with it. He had baptized none except two 
individuals and one household. And this fact he rejoiced in, 
because his commission was not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel, and because some might suppose that he had rallied a 
party by that means. How different this from the spirit of 
elose communion! That spirit says, ‘I thank God that I have 
baptized so many; I have baptized no households as such, for 
that is a baptism which I avoid; but I have baptized individ- 
uals in their individual capacity, and thus increased the num- 
ber of those with whom I can commune at the Lord’s table.’ 
Thus the advocate of close communion, on the ground of ex- 
clusive baptism, is obliged to make baptism a very important 
= of his business, while the apostle regarded it as secon- 

ary. 

Close Communion sets up exclusive pretensions to a church 
state which its abettors contradict by various acts of their 
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lives. If close communion be right, it is right on the ground 
that they only who practise it are the churches of Christ. 
Baptism, they say, is the only appointed way of entering the 
church of Christ; and they refuse us the communion because 
we are not baptized. Of course, then, we are not members of 
the church. indeed, they openly say that their refusal to com- 
mune with us is on the same principle that we refuse to com- 
mune with young converts before they unite with the church. 
This language means nothing else than that we have not yet 
become members of the church; that we are in a state in re- 
gard to the church of Christ similar to those who have not yet 
made a profession of religion. There is, however, an obvious 
difference between us and the young converts alluded to, that 
they do not expect communion, and they acknowledge that 
they have not yet done that act which completes their Chris- 
tian character; while we have done all in the external profes- 
sion of religion which we ever expect to do, and are conscien- 
tiously pursuing our way, believing that we are members of 
the church. It is manifest then, that according to the profes- 
sions and practice of close communionists, they regard us as 
living in such plain disobedience to the divine commands that 
we have no churches, and no proper, authorized communion 
tables. 
And yet the same men exchange pulpits with us. They 
reach our sacramental lectures. They pray to God that 
He will bless our churches and our pastors, and that He will 
pour out His Spirit upon us as churches. They are reduced 
therefore to this alternative: either they are insincere in their 
prayers to God, or they are inconsistent and weak in their 
arguments. We cannot accuse them of insincerity in their 
prayers, since many of them manifest a spirit of religion which 
it would be uncharitable and unreasonable to question. The 
other side of the alternative is unavoidable. They are in- 
consistent and weak in their arguments. Their system of close 
communion is so self-contradictory that when the true Chris- 
tian comes before God he virtually renounces it, and speaks 
forth the words of truth and soberness. A strong illustration 
of this inconsistency may be seen in the following fact Many 
years ago, when Dr. Stillman was minister of one of the Bap- 
tist churches in Boston, he had in his 2, on one communion 
day a Pedobaptist minister who preached on the occasion. 
After sermon, the latter sat down as if he were going to sta 
to the Communion. Dr. Stillman approached and apologized, 
—*T am sorry, brother, that we cannot invite you to the Com- 
munion; but you know the rules of our church.” “Invite 
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me!” said the Pedobaptist, “invite me! I do not want any 
invitation—the Lord has invited me. I come by the same 
right that you do.” “But you know,” rejoined the Doctor, 
“how our communion table forbids the approach of any who 
in our opinion are not baptized.” “ Your communion table? 
Very well; if it is your communion table I want nothing to 
do with it. While I was preaching by the Lord’s commission, 
I thought it was the Lord’s table which was in view before us. 
If it is the Lord’s table, I have the same credentials that you 
have: namely, the invitation and welcome of the Lord himself. 
If it is your table, I consent to leave it.” Thus, after having 
acknowledged the Pedobaptist as a minister of Christ, and in 
that capacity set him to feeding the flock, close communion re- 
quired that he should be debarred the privilege of feeding him- 
self at the table of the Lord. An acknowledged minister of 
Christ not a member of the church, and having no right to 
eotmmunion in the body and blood of Him whose minister he 
was, and whose atoning sacrifice he was commissioned to set 
forth in words and in actions! 

Close Communion is contrary to the natural dictates of a 
Christian conscience. There is something in the conscience of 
a true Christian, which, like the natural conscience, is univer- 
sal, unless warped out of its course by peculiar circumstances. 
**Conscience,” says Dr. Chalmers, in one of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, “whether it be an original or a derived faculty, yet 
as founded on human nature, if not forming a constituent part 
of it, may be regarded as a faithful witness for God, the author 
of that nature, and as rendering to his character a consistent 
testimony.” “We admit,” says he again, “a considerable di- 
versity of moral observation in the various countries of the 
earth, but without admitting any correspondent diversity of 
moral sentiment between them. When  Semmen sacrifices are 
enforced and applauded in one nation, this is not because of 
their cruelty, but notwithstanding their cruelty. Even there 
the universal principle of humanity would be acknowledged, 
that it were wrong to inflict a wanton and uncalled for agony 
on any of our filown, but there is a local superstition which 
counteracts the universal principle and overbears it. When, in 
the republic of Sparta, theft, instead of being execrated as a 
crime, was dignified into an art and an accomplishment, and on 
that footing admitted into the system of their youthful educa- 
tion, it was not because of its infringement on the rights of 
"ae ag but notwithstanding that infringement, and only 

ecause a local patriotism made head against the universal 
principle and prevailed over it. Apart from such disturbing 
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forces as these, it will be found that the sentiments of men 
gravitate towards one and the same standard, all over the 
globe; and that when the obscurations of superstition and 
selfishness are dissipated, there will be found the same moral 
light in every mind, a recognition of the same moral law, as 
the immutable and eternal code of righteousness for all coun- 
tries and ages.” 

All this is perfectly applicable to the Christian conscience 
extending its vision to other points besides the fundamental 
principles of morality. There is but one set of moral senti- 
ments all the world over in the Christian heart, which the 
conscience, alive to all its obligations, everywhere sanctions 
and requires. It is love of the brethren; recognition of them 
as Christians; and that too in all the ways that are practicable. 
It is giving all who are sanctified by the same Spirit, the right 
hand of fellowship, as heirs of the same inheritance, and par- 
takers of the same faith and the same privileges. Now close 
communion is not practised because of its exclusiveness, nor 
because of its forbidding its subjects to do these Christian acts 
just mentioned, any more than human sacrifices are offered 
because of their cruelty; but because of some other things; 
and notwithstanding its exclusiveness, its unamiableness, and 
its contrariety to the expression of Christian love and fellow- 
ship. There is something superinduced, something forced 
upon the Christian conscience, contrary to its unbiassed dic- 
tates, in order to quiet the mind in close communion. Mission- 
aries in heathen lands, surrounded by the abominations of 
idolatry, and haying no pressure upon them for the support of 
theories or sectarianism, feel the influence of this universal 
Christian conscience with few, if any, “disturbing forces.” 
When the second band of missionaries whom the American 
Board sent to India arrived in that country, they were uncer- 
tain for a while where their place of destination would be. In 
the mean time they abode with a Baptist missionary from 
England who had been laboring for many years, and had not 
seen the face of an English or American Christian. He re- 
ceived them with open arms, invited them to preach, and ex- 
tended to them all the hospitality within his power. By and 
by a communion season came. Our missionaries, not wishing 
to set their Baptist brother on the defensive by entering into 
an argument, merely tried the force of an — to his con- 
science. They went into the church in a body and seated 
themselves in a remote part of the house, by which it was 
known that they did not expect to commune. e native con- 
verts, never having heard of close communion, were astounded. 
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“What!” said they, “these Christian ministers whom we have 
been taught to love and recognize as Christians, retire from the 
Lord’s table!” The Baptist missionary kept weeping all the 
while he was administering the elements to the people, but 
said nothing. As he came out of the house, he advanced to 
our missionaries, and taking them by the hand, gave vent to his 
feelings in a flood of tears. And in the midst of uncontrollable 
sobs he exclaimed, “ Brethren, I do not believe the Lord ever 
meant to try his people so.” “No,” said the missionaries, “ it 
is a trial of your own making.” “ Well,” said he, “I will go 
home and think of it.” The result was, that he renounced 
close communion, and afterwards sat down in consistency with 
his Christian conscience at the table of the Lord with his 
brethren. And so kind was he, that though he retained his 
other Baptist sentiments, he allowed the American missionaries 
to baptize one of their infants in his own chapel. These facts 
we obtained in conversation from the Rev. Mr. Bardwell, who 
was one of the above mentioned band of missionaries, but who 
now resides in Massachusetts, having been obliged to relin- 
quish the missionary work by ill health. 

It is a remarkable fact that when a man first bows himself at 
the foot of the cross, there is always an ingenuousness in the heart 
which revolts at closecommunion. The conscience is then pecu- 
liarly tender and unperverted. It speaks out in its natural véice, 
having had no time to be influenced by those “disturbing for- 
ces” which turn it aside. It is one of the greatest difficulties 
which our Baptist brethren have to encounter, to persuade a 
new convert to be satisfied with close communion. If they 
can, they cover it up until the convert is received into the church. 
And it isa fact which is too notorious to dispute, that many 
unite with Baptist churches without even suspecting that that 
act will debar them from communion at the Lord’s Supper 
with all other disciples of Christ. The only way to meet this 
difficulty so universal in the Christian conscience, before it is 
biassed, is to forestall objections to close communion by filling 
the mind with baptism. They create the impression on minds 
uninformed as yet on the subject, that others who differ from 
them are governed only by traditional evidence, and not by the 
Scriptures; that Infant Baptism is a relic of Popery; that in- 
fants can receive no benefit from baptism. They carefully call 
Infant Baptism infant sprinkling, by which they would cast a 
sort of dishonorable stigma upon it. Now it is easy to see 
that this method of treating the subject, which cannot be de- 
nied to be extremely common, if not universal, is caleulated to 
raise a great prejudice in the mind of a man who has not yet ex- 
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amined it. And non-communion with those who practise such 
abominations, is a trifling matter. By these means and such 
as these, the conscience is warped from its natural hold; and 
then the new convert is prepared for close communion. Never 
till then—never till he becomes fully sectarianized, is he pre- 
pared to go with his eyes open and shut himself out from the 
great mass of Protestant Christendom, and sit down at an ex- 
clusive table of the Lord—a table which, though it contains 
many true disciples of Christ, is nevertheless a Baptist table, 
one of denominational peculiarity, and not one of enlarged 
Christian catholicity. 

Why is adult immersion any better than infant sprinkling? 
Neither of them is baptism, as we have already seen, unless per- 
formed in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, as a religious ordinance, a ritual purification. And 
baptism can do as much good to an infant as to an adult, provided 
it be the appointment of God that it be administered. It is not at 
the moment of baptism that good takes place, but in its influ- 
ence afterwards. It is the consciousness of being externally 
devoted to God, which, if followed by internal acts of obedi- 
ence, is the mark of God, the Christian badge which separates 
us from the world. Now it is precisely the same thing in its 
influence on the individual, whether it be applied in infancy or 
in adult years. It is still the badge of discipleship, which be- 
comes such in its completest degree when our other obedience 
to God’s commands takes place, and not before. 

Now, why all this preoccupying the mind with distorted 
views of ae men’s practices on baptism? Why should 
Infant Baptism, which is connected with the most sacred of 
our associations, be subjected to ridicule and treated with con- 
tempt? There can be no other reason than to throw an air of 
incredulity about a subject which requires some examination, 
in order to conceal the enormities of another subject which 
strikes the mind unfavorably at first sight. We do not say 
that this is the deliberate intention of any, but this is the effect, 
and this is the principle upon which it proceeds. The natural 
dictate of the Christian conscience is love. And it is love not 
contradicted by official acts of church fellowship. No man 
was ever yet born into the kingdom of God in contention. He 
that begins to contend the moment he begins to hope in the 
mercy of God through Jesus Christ, is never truly born again. 
Such converts always show the fact by their after life. It is 
under the sweet influence of love that a man begins to breathe 
the air of Jerusalem. The first promptings of that spirit are 
love to all that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity—carried 
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out in appropriate acts. He chooses one denomination rather 
than another sometimes, because, according to the light he has, 
he believes they are the most correct; but more frequently, 
because circumstances have thrown him there. But the com- 
munion of saints, which embraces the whole family of the 
faithful:—from that his conscience must be warped off by 
extraordinary means, or he abides by it with all his heart. We 
have had intercourse with many hundreds of young converts, 
and in no instance did we ever perceive other than the feelings 
we have described. Indeed, so universal is the dictate of a 
Christian conscience on this sabject, that not a few who are 
regular members of Baptist churches, have no fellowship with 
close communion ; and were it not for offending their brethren, 
they would sit down at the table of the Lord with churches of 
other denominations whenever the opportunity presented. 
With the Bible in their hand, and the evidence beaming upon 
them which none of them, not even the straitest sect of close 
communion, will deny, that other denominations have men of 
as great piety and discernment as theirs; and that the Lord 
owns these denominations by baptizing them with the Holy 
Ghost, and meeting them at the Lord’s table in the communion 
of saints; they dare not call that common or "1nclean which 
God has so manifestly cleansed. 

These are a few of the considerations which seem to our minds, 
aside and beyond the utter indefensibleness of close communion 
on the ground assumed by its advocates, to place that uneer at 
a point directly the reverse of Christian charity, and to show it 
altogether unbecoming in the household of God. But we have 
from the apostle Paul, an actual definition of communion at 
the Lord’s table: “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not the communion of the blood of Christ? the bread which 
we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ ?”’ 
‘ Aye,’ says the advocate of close communion, ‘it is such in 
certain circumstances. It is baptism that must give it the 
finishing touch. The communion of baptism must stand out in 
prominence. The communicants must all agree on the subject 
of immersion, and have all been under the water as a prepara- 
tory step. How can we commune with those who are not 
baptized? How can we hold a communion in the body and 
blood of Christ with such as differ from us in other things?’ 
The answer is, you are not asked to commune in anything 
else at this ordinance than the body and blood of Christ. Per- 
haps some who are externally baptized, have no faith by which 
alone they can commune in the body and blood of Christ. 
But all who have this faith, if they submit to the known 
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requirements of the Saviour, without which faith cannot be 
said to exist, are qualified, according to the apostle’s definition, 
for communion. The evidence of faith is not made out unless 
the subject of it be willing to submit to all the requirements, 
whether external or internal, which he perceives are of God. 
And when this evidence exists, who shall say that he cannot 
commune with all his brethren of every subordinate name, in 
the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom he re- 
ceives with all his heart as his only Saviour? If communion 
at the Lord’s table consist in similarity of views in regard to 
baptism, which the apostle counted so small a matter that he 
thanked God he had baptized but few at Corinth ; if it consist 
in similarity of views in regard to any thing but the great point 
which is there represented; we see not how the apostle’s defi- 
nition can be sustained. 

As we lay down our pen we have one request to make. If 
any should attempt to reply to our humble efforts, we ask them 
to point us to the chapter and verse of our Bible, where it is 
enacted that baptism shall be an antecedent of communion. 
We shall not be satisfied with inferences coming from those 
who professedly discard all inferences when reasoning on the 
positive institutions of God. We require, and so does every 
man who turns his attention to the subject, that they shall be 
consistent with their principles and show us a direct Thus saith 
the Lord. Till they do this, they fail of defending close com- 
munion, except at the expense of every thing they hold dear 
as Baptists. 


Art. VL—SELF-DEVELOPMENT, NOT AGGRESSION, THE 
TRUE POLICY OF OUR NATION. 


Tuere are two widely different methods of seeking national 
Strength or Greatness. The one may be characterized as the 
Self-developing method, the other as the Aggressive. The 
nation adopting the former seems not to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of other nations, not to be entangled in offen- 
sive and defensive alliances with them, not to encroach by arti- 
fice or arms on their territory,—but quietly to develop its own 
strength. It admits of and encourages the intercourse of its 
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citizens with their citizens by commerce, letters, and the ame- 
nities of civilized life. It even stimulates to the utmost energy 
and enterprise in such intercourse, so far as it is calcu- 
lated to develop its resources, and not suppress them. But 
in its national character and in all its relations to other 
governments, its aim is to maintain peace, and so conduct its 
affairs as to secure the confidence of all with whom it has to 
do. It seeks strength, but that strength which comes by bring- 
ing out its own resources and possibilities, and tuinky with- 
holds itself from appropriating power foreign to it. 

The nation adopting the latter method, on the contrary, aims 
not so much as to draw out of, as into itself. It mainly looks 
abroad for its strength, to what it can transfer from other 
nations. Itself it regards as a gatherer and combiner and 
holder, rather than a producer of power. And it embraces 
every opportunity to bring under its sway whatever will build 
it up, or would be likely to build up a rival. Accordingly it 
deals much in arms, much in diplomacy, much in real, though 
perhaps clumsily concealed, national freebooting. It has a 
voice and a hand in the commotions around it, and impatiently 
waits to gain some advantage from them. It is an Ishmaelite 
among the nations. 

The characteristic difference between the two may be briefly 
stated in this way: The one seeks by some means—by arms, 
acquisitions, alliances—to bring greatness ¢o itself; the other, 
by some means—by the arts and vitalities of peace—to bring 
greatness out of itself. 

The latter we regard as the true policy for every nation to 
adopt, but especially for this one. And our object, in this 
Article, is to enforce and illustrate this position, and then to 
point out some of the sources of danger that our country may 
eventually be drawn into the opposite course. 

We may commence, then, by referring to the general prin- 
ciple, that true strength is the result of growth, not of aggres- 
sion. No living object can become strong, save by the pro- 
cess of self-development. Whatever comes to it from abroad, 
must be taken up into it and become a part of it by a vital pro- 
cess, or it is still foreign and does not contribute to its intrinsic 
vigor. Without growth, there is no living union of parts; and 
without this, while there may be accumulation and enlarge- 
ment, there can be no increase of living power. The parts 
will be without sympathy or concert. The one will derange 
and embarrass the others. But where a healthful growth takes 
place, they are blended in one living whole, and combined so 
as to secure the greatest amount of vigor. 
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Now, society, and a nation as being one of those natural 
unities of humanity, which constitute society, come under the 
same laws of growth. Society, according to its true idea and 
construction, is a living thing, made up of those whose views, 
sympathies, manners, pursuits, stations, are indeed not com- 
mon, but dovetail into each other—nay, meet and intertwine in 
one tangled, living and inseparable mass of humanity, like the 
roots of different grasses in a common sward. It is a living 
convolution, where different trades, ranks, professions, are 
rolled up and grown together. And such a state of society 
cannot be made; it must grow. Time and quiet are necessary. 
But when and where it does exist, it is strong. Each citizen, 
heathfully filling his station, however humble, adds somethin 
to the aggregate power, is a unit in the greater unit. But if 
the best of men, having no common working purpose or sym- 
pathy sufficiently strong to absorb and reconcile their differen- 
ces, should be assembled in one locality, from all parts of the 
world; if such an aggregation were bound together by the 
best of laws, and the best of institutions were transferred 
among them, there would be no more cohesion between them 
than between the particles of a heap of sand. It would be 
necessary that the vital process should go on for years, perhaps 
for generations or centuries, before they could be sufficient y 


fused, assimilated, and grown together to present any high 


form of unity or strength. 

Moreover, in those communities where this unity exists 
because they have followed the laws of growth, and when con- 
sequently there is a measure of strength, the true method of 
increasing it is everywhere by self-development. It is to bring 
out the latent power, rather than to introduce foreign power. 
There are always resources that will bear further expansion, 
and when these are developed, the increase of — is com- 
pact, native, and reliable. And the ratio of advance among 
the nations on the scale of power, is much greater than the 
ratio of the development of resources. If a people, having 
the average self-development, were to double it, their relative 
power would be increased many fold; on the same principle 
that, if a man were to have his present ability, which we will 
suppose already compared favorably with that of those around 
him, increased twice, his rank for ability as compared with 
them, would be increased ten times, and more. 

The true way, therefore, for a nation to become strong, is not 
to grasp after advantages from abroad, for that would leave 
themselves still intrinsically weak; but to test their own capa- 
bilities to the utmost—to press their agriculture to its verge, 
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and their manufactures, and their commerce, and their science 
and art, and their institutions of learning, benevolence, and 
religion. They should call forth every slumbering energy— 
those relating to the spiritual nature of man, as well as the 
physical—else they may reach the condition of enlarged but 
inherent weakness, not of consolidated and enduring strength. 

We say those; relating to the spiritual nature as well as the 
physical ; for it takes something more than muscles and 
material wealth to make a nation inherently strong. Some- 
thing more than so many head of human beings, so many 
acres, and so much material glory, is requisite. A people 
having all these, may be weak at heart, corrupt, ready to fall 
to pieces, only as it is held together by artificial and forcible 
means. There must also be patriotism, and intelligence, and 
virtue, and religion; and these spiritual sinews—as we may 
call them—are the mightiest of any that bind society together 
and give it inherent power. There are no laws or constitu- 
tions, no legions or fortresses, so potent as these. They create 
outward splendor and might ; but these do not generate them. 
Accordingly they, and not the returns of the census, point to 
the truest measure of national greatness. Thus England, 
though having in part adopted the aggressive policy, yet hav- 
ing in some measure developed her resources, spiritual as well 
as material, has, with a population not a tenth part as great, 
far more inherent, national force, than China, which has 
endeavored to live within and out of itself, it is true, but has 
suppressed all spiritual development. And the United States, 
for a similar reason, are mightier in everything, save brute 
strength, than Russia. 

Now, it is just these spiritual and most essential sinews, that 
cannot be gathered in from abroad, and put in their proper 
place, and made to discharge their proper function, by any 
trick of the state or ruler, whether by purchase, conquest, or 
diplomacy. Patriotism cannot be imported. The state can- 
not. stipulate with its neighbors to have its citizens made 
thoughtful, intelligent, and wise. It cannot, by some brilliant 
stroke of arms, rob them of their virtue and distribute it within 
its own borders. It cannot seize on piety abroad and compel 
it to grace its triumphal procession on its return home. It may 
gather from the nations, choice, religious, moral, and scientific 
teachers ; but this does not make the people sound and strong 
at heart, sound and strong in mind and will. Zhat can only 
be developed. It must be wrought out from within. It must 
be a growth, and requires time, and quiet, and effort. 
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It is, therefore, a general principle, that true national 
strength is the result of growth, and not of aggression. 

But there are, as it seems to us, special reasons why this 
nation should pursue this policy. They are such as these. 
We havea hath model, struck out for us under Providence, of 
a Republic. We have, it should seem, plenty of land and 
every natural advantage of earth, water, mineral, climate, and 
position. We havea — as hopeful for development 
and progress as any on the globe. Our institutions, with one 
exception—alas! that that must be made—are free, and just, 
and expansive, and could readily be adjusted to the highest 
condition of humanity. The outlines here marked off for 
rational freedom, education, virtue, and religion, are on the 
grandest and most brilliant scale. The ideal of our republic is 
magnificent. But it is immature. We are young, quite in 
our youth, as the age of nations is reckoned. The outlines 
want filling out. What has been begun needs ep hE 
and perfecting. Agriculture must be matured, and other soi 
coaxed to the freest and most generous productivity. The ulti- 
mate of manufacturing skill and facility is to be reached or 
neared. The farther side of the capabilities of commerce is to 
be striven after. Love is to be perfected; and the best mode 
of working our government, to be ascertained and adopted ; 
and then the higher reaches of general culture, morality, and 
piety, to be overtaken. Every mountain, stream, mineral, yard 
of earth, and human being, is to have its value tested and 
made the most of. Whatever worth there is latent in the 
republic, is to be called out and put to use. 

But to measure thus our capabilities by our attainments—to 
reach the farther side of our possibilities, will require the con- 
centrated and best energies of the nation for generations and 
centuries. To bring out the force that is latent, or the seeds of 
which are slumbering in us, can only be the result of our ear- 
nest and combined effort at national self-development, and that 
protracted over a long period. 

Now, to arrest all this growth and prospective greatness, by 
diverting the public mind and heart to foreign acquisitions, 
would paralyze our destiny and consign us to our present stand- 
ard of attainment, or something worse. We could henceforth 
reach no higher degree of internal strength. We might possi- 
bly spread, for a short time, our present style of culture and 
power over a larger area; but we could make no advance to 
anything intrinsically higher or better. And this very process 
of diffusion without growing internally, would, in fact, weaken 
us. If one stretch out the dimensions of a ship indefinitely, he 
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must also increase the strength of the fastenings and timbers 
in an equal or even greater proportion, or it will be intrinsically 
weaker, less able to breast the waves and the storms. Enlarge- 
ment is by no means always an increase of strength. The mo- 
ment, therefore, we with our immature growth ‘begin to look 
abroad for strength, and especially to expansion, and fail to 
give our concerted and best energies to developing it from 
within,—that moment we begin to fall, we arrest our high 
destiny, and doom ourselves to weakness. 

Again, the theory on which our government is constructed, 
is that of self-development, and not of aggression. Our fathers 
planted the “Tree of Liberty,” and counseled us to watch it 
with all vigilance, secure its best growth, and not neglect or 
imperil it by interfering in the affairs of other nations. To de- 
part from this line of policy, and adopt the intermeddling, 
would require a re-construction of our governmental system. 
We should be obliged to maintain a large army and navy, and 
extensive national defenses. And in these things much of our 
material resources, and very much more—a consideration in- 
conceivably more serious—of the mind and heart of our peo- 
ple, would be absorbed, and so absolutely sunk and lost. For 
the wealth and the soldiers, necessary to hold up a government 
pursuing such a policy, do not give to it intrinsic strength, any 
more than the shores and props do to an old and stooping 
building. They keep it from falling, and are the necessity anc 
the evidence of its weakness. And besides this direct deduc- 
tion of men and means from the national thrift, there would be 
a much greater indirect loss in the changed temper, sympathy, 
and ambition of the people. Their thoughts would be turned 
away from the arts of peace and self-development. A feverish 
habit, a restlessness, a fondness for a adventure, and a 
constant roving of coveting eyes to foreign lands, quite opposed 
to enthusiasm in developing our own resources, would be en- 
gendered ; and in a short time the nation would be dazzled and 
occupied with schemes of foreign aggrandizement, and in the 
same proportion withdraw from that which alone can make us 
really great. 

We cannot afford thus to leave the policy of the fathers—a 
policy, by which in a short time—unexampled in the history 
of the world—we have risen from feeble colonies to a first class 
nation. We cannot afford to arrest our internal progress here, 
and have henceforth only accumulation. ‘And there is no 
reason why we should abandon our inherited and proved pol- 
icy. Providence has planted us at a distance from the powers 
able to do us serious harm, if we let them alone; and we need 
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not be driven into the aggressive line of policy, on the plea by 
which it is sometimes excused in Europe, as a species of self- 
defense. Three thousand miles of ocean is a wall that cannot 
be battered down; and behind it and on it we may give all 
our energies to developing internal strength—with the excep- 
tion of employing, as we always have done, a few sentries to 
walk that wall and sit in the watch-towers on this side of it— 
in safety, and realize the truth of the declaration of Isaiah to 
the Jewish nation, “In quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength,” (xxx, 15.) 

Again, no people, adopting the appropriating policy, can 
expect to be able to pursue it for any great length of time un- 
molested or unchastised. They will soon be likely to incur 
such opposition as to become themselves the victims. It is 

uite as true of nations as of individuals, that “they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” And this law, it is to 
be feared, would be summarily and gladly executed on us. 
We carry the banner of freedom and popular rights for hu- 
manity almost alone. The rest of the nations are mainly 
against us in the radical idea of their governments; and hence 
in feeling. Our influence, even in peace, and when attendin 
to our own affairs, is regarded as dangerous. We are a marked 

eople. The despotisms of the earth would, without doubt, 
be glad to get rid of us; and if we should annoy them by our 
aggressions over much, they being judges, they might quickly 
combine, and exterminate our republicanism. 

Now, the interests of free and popular institutions, which 
are entrusted to us for the race, are too sacred to be hazarded 
by any such policy. We owe it to the world and to generations 
unborn, to make our experiment of self-government as trium- 
phant as possible. It is their right, even though we should 
relish the mad adventure, that we should not adopt a course of 
procedure which would inevitably lead us to the brink of a 
precipice, and then plunge over it. The world has no other 

reat and hopeful republic to lose; and if this be lost, despot- 
ism may close over humanity again, it may be for another long 


night. 

Thus the general truth that true strength is the result of 
growth, rather than accumulation, is one which specially 
commends itself to us, and one which we cannot safely dis- 
regard. 

e position we have taken finds abundant confirmation in 
history. Those nations everywhere and always, which have 
most developed their resources, have had the most intrinsic 
strength. This was emphatically the method adopted by Je- 
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hovah in the institutions and regulations for the Jews; and it is 
a remarkable fact that whenever they attempted to become 
strong by the other method, they at once grew weak. The 
Assyrian empire was an aggregation—a bundle held together 
by the withe of soldiery; and as soon as that separated at any 

oint, especially when it sundered in the hands of the prince, 
it fell to pieces. The conquests of Alexander are a notable 
instance of enlargement without cohesion or strength. He 
reared a gigantic empire, but one which had not vitality 
enough to abide the death of one man. When that man fell, 
the empire fell with him. Rome destroyed herself by drawing 
in, and failing to draw owt. Spain passed from a first class, to 
a third or fourth class, ‘state, by neglecting her own capabilities, 
and being content with what she could get abroad. America 
fed her almost to death. Attica, on the other hand, with a 
territory so small that a man could walk over it in any direc- 
tion in a few hours, by pressing to the utmost the development 
of her resources, especially in the matter of intellectual and 
artistic culture, left a broader and deeper mark on the history 
of the world than any other ancient nation, perhaps, save the 
Jews. And the strength of Britain at this day is not her pos- 
sessions in India and America, and the isles of the sea, but 
what she has succeeded, in spite of her foreign acquisitions, in 
evolving out of herself in the form of both spiritual and ma- 
terial force. 

Indeed we have, in our own history, illustrations, not perfect 
but approximate, of both of these policies of growth. We may 
start with them from the .two colonies at Jamestown and at 
Plymouth. The idea lying at the basis of the southern colony 
—an idea which has since spread through, and now character- 
izes, the whole South—is acquisition. On the other hand, that 
lying under the northern colony, and which has since diffused 
itself throughout the North, is development. Accordingly, the 
South has expanded, gained great accessions from rw | but 
has overrun and exhausted her soil, neglected her commercial 
and manufacturing resources, and left the mind and heart of 
the mass of her people without cultivation. If she wants any- 
thing, she looks away for it, and does not wring it out of her 
own capabilities. The North also has expanded quite as much, 
nay, more; but it has been the expansion, for the most part, of 
a natural growth, the unfolding of a life. Her strength lies in 
what she has wrought out of herself in mind and matter. 
And if she wants anything that can be had in herself, she pro- 
duces it. Henee her agriculture, her arts, her commerce, her 
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schools, her science, her letters, har men, are, as classes, all 
prosperous. 

e may safely conclude, therefore, that that course which 
is necessary for any nation in order to reach true strength, and 
which is specially necessary for us, and which, moreover, is so 
emphatically urged upon us, by the experience of the past, is 
the course which this nation ought ever to pursue. 

Plain, however, as the course of true and permanent pros- 
perity is, there are yet, to the thoughtful mind, causes for 
apprehension that this nation may eventually be drawn into 
the aggressive policy, some of which we proceed to name. 

There are certain things which predispose the nation to this 

olicy. 
2 iow course hitherto has been onward, and upward, with 
few reverses. We have achieved height after height of pro- 
gress. We have run past many of the nations, that were even 
with or before us when we began the race, with the speed of a 
swift destiny, and now we are side by side with the foremost 
rank. This marvelous unfolding of greatness out of littleness has 
been attended with an equal growth of pride and an exactin 
spirit. We are like a youth who has won only triumphs an 

attery, and now will put up with only triumphs and flattery. 
We have done something, are a power on the earth; and we 
know it, and want that other nations should have due regard to 
this fact also. We have reached just that point when we want 
them to take off the hat civilly to us, but are not particular if 
our’s remains on; and any slight neglect or disrespect sends 
the hot blood through us in a moment. It is easy for a people 
so sensitive and so exacting, to get entangled in difficulty with 
its neighbors, be drawn away from developing its own resources 
to foreign strifes. 

Closely connected with this is a singular infatuation. We 
are beginning to draw that strange inference, which nations as 
well as individuals, long signally favored by Providence, are 
wont to draw, and which is the precursor of a fall—viz, that we 
have a charmed life, that we are the favorites of Heaven—and 
have been raised up for a great, glorious, mysterious, but 
“manifest destiny.” We are more than an Achilles, for we 
acknowledge no vulnerable point. The pillars of the Universe 
would about as soon fall, it seems to us, as we, who are so 
manifestly piliared on the favor of destiny. We begin to feel 
that we could repose our volcanoes soon to open their fiery 
throats, or await the shock of contending nations, and experi- 
ence no damage. And this infatuation is dangerous; for we 
must be an exception to the general rule, if we are not swept 
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on, in our dealings with other nations, from infatuation to reck- 
lessness, and from recklessness to madness, and from madness to 
destruction. 

Again, we have among us, natives of our own land, a large 
number of restless spirits, desiring adventure, having nothing 
to lose, reckless, fired with the passion for distinction, but too 
indolent to earn it by toiling worth, and busy in fomenting 
strife abroad. These are the grappling-irons by which free 
governments are wont to be drawn alongside into hostility with 
other nations. For such we have not, like England, large 
armies, and distant colonies in a tropical climate, whither by 
means of a commission we can send them, and have absence, 
and finally, perhaps, a fever save the country from their rest- 
lessness and dangerous ambition. The swamps of Florida once 
promised something of this sort, but no longer. The uneasy 
elements have no provided outlet. They are kept within us, 
where they form into knots, heads, marauding parties and expe- 
ditions, and finally drag the nation into embroilments. 

Besides this natural element, there is also a large percentage 
of foreigners in our population—some of them the political 
charlatans, others the true patriots, of the old world, who have 
been driven out thence, and have found a home here ; and 
others having more or less sympathy with those they have left 
behind them. These all live a divided life, partly here, partly 
there; and under certain circumstances might rush like an 
avalanche into the contests of Europe, drawing the nation 
after them. 

Moreover, one of the noblest of our national sentiments is 
8 mpathy for the oppressed nations in their struggles for free- 

om. The whole heart of America burns when such a contest 
is raging; and it is with difficulty that she can hold down and 
back the impulse that spontaneously leaps up to help them. 
But this very sentiment, so admirable and worthy in itself, and 
backed as it often may be by easily aroused feeling, that, as we 
are the sole representative of republicanism, therefore we 
ought to be its defender and propagator, may very easily, in 
some crisis of freedom, incite us to arms and propagandism. 
When we remember that, at the time when Kossuth rang the 
mingled notes of his patriot-wail and war-blast through the 
land and aroused so much sympathy for his uhfortuuate country, 
if the issue had been still pending and doubtful, or with the 
chances against freedom, it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to have kept America this side of the waters,—it is 
evident that the danger of which we speak is not imaginary. 

Finally, there is the temptation to every administration to 
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try to mark its existence by the splendor of some achievement. 
It wants to write its name among our annals with illuminated 
letters. It desires to go down to posterity standing out in some 
way from other administrations, as being more illustrious, more 
brilliant, as having done some greater thing for the country. 
But as little that is imposing or magnificent can be accom- 
plished in four years by the self-developing process, there is a 
strong temptation to avail itself of any excuse for striking a 
speedier and bolder blow, and snatching that lustre from abroad 
which could not be wrought out from within. 

But passing on from these predisposing causes, we come to 
the much more serious consideration of fact. We have already 
begun on the aggressive policy, and are plotting an extension 
of it. As we have already stated, this has ever been the policy 
of one section of the Union; and the Government has followed 
that section ; and the other section has followed the Govern- 
ment. The nation has had a taste of spoil, and is now—at least 
no insignificant portion of it—as ravenous for more as a hungry 
lion that has just dipped his tongue in blood. We have gained 
Louisiana with all west of the Mississippi, Florida, Texas, 
Northern Mexico and California—whether wisely or not, is not 
our present purpose to discuss. But one thing is certain, that 
the appetite for acquisition thus whetted, will not be easil 
allayed, and is even now urging to expedients for further grati- 
fication. Private enterprises are formed, keeping their organi- 
zation and objects secret, and hoping to surprise the nation by 
some movement that shall ultimately lead to the acquisition of 
new territory. Secret enlistments are made in our large cities, 
proclamations framed, and bonds of republics having no exist- 
ence save in the imagination of adventurers, issued. The Gov- 
ernment also is active, now busy with concealed diplomacy, 
now offering large sums of money to gain by purchase what at 
other times has been gained by arms, and now availing itself of 
some small difficulty as a pretext for a quarrel and the seizure 
of foreign lands. Thus the American Teale, having but just 


disposed of its last morsel, is again ay | the eye age. J 
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and hungrily, now towards the Sandwich Islands, now towar 
Cuba, and now towards—it may be—Central America, or the 
region of the Amazon, or still more of Mexico; and shows a 
restless movement of its feathers and gives signs of darting off 
soon and swooping up the one or the other of them, or some 
other alien territory. 

No passion doctiene itself in a nation more rapidly or pow- 
erfully than that for national acquisition ; and our’s has begun. 
Where and when shall it end? 
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Now this fact of a begun movement towards enlargement 
and aggregation to the neglect of growth, is countenanced by 
another still more ominous. It is that good men seem to have 
a secret relish for this imposing and showy kind of prosperity. 
They make a demonstration of opposition, as the Government 
sometimes does, fo satisfy conscience and keep up the appear- 
ance of good faith in treaties. But when large sections of rich 
territory fall into our lap, they soon experience a quiet satisfac- 
tion with the result, and in their hearts would not much care 
if men should soon follow. There is something fascinating and 
brilliant in the process ; and instead of rising up and resisting 
it with united strength and voice, they—the better portion of 
citizens, whose opposition alone can be expected or would be 
worth much—are charmed into apathy, acquiescence, good 
humor, pleasure. And when the good are thus swept away in 
the general tide, what shall restrain and steady the nation 

Such are some of the dangers that we may in the end be 
drawn into the aggressive solley, which would arrest all pro- 
gress towards a higher kind of civilization and culture, and 
finally reduce us to weakness and ruin. It becomes us, there- 
fore, as a nation, to beware of our danger and avoid it. Let, 
then, every citizen, who wishes well to his country, not be 
captivated by the present brilliancy of acquisition. Let him 
not sacrifice for this the good and the glory of our future 
America. Let him be content with the greatness coming from 
growth, with the slow but true unfoldings of strength from 
within. Let him not fail to rebuke with his whole soul, for his 
country’s sake, for humanity’s sake, for posterity’s sake, every 
reckless attempt at foreign acquisition, and every enterprise, 
private or governmental, calculated to draw away the national 
enthusiasm and energy from quietly developing our resources, 
religious, and moral, and intellectual, as well as physical. Let 
him do what he can to check and put down in high and low, in 
wild adventurers and cunning diplomatists, in reckless border- 
ers and equally reckless Senators, in marauders and Executives 
of the nation, every manifestation of the aggressive disposition, 
already developed and developing still more;—and God may 
yet permit us to realize the high destiny of being the greatest, 
strongest, freest, and happiest nation. 
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Art. VIL—PICTURES OF EUROPE, FRAMED IN IDEAS. 


Pictures of Europe, Framed in Ideas; by ©. A. Bartor. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Company, 111 Washington 
street. 1855. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Tue design of this book is thus described by the author, 
better than in the fanciful title: 

“T have written no exact Itinerary; I have drawn no word maps of geogra- 
phy; I have not been careful to tell where I went, or what I did nezt ; But, 
venturing to imitate some of the poets, have left the unities of time and place 
whenever I could so observe the higher unities of thought and reality, without, 
I trust, ever violating the proportions of any fact within my reach. In short, 
I have not told everything, but the things which made on me the strongest im- 
pressions ; letting all the rest, like the showers I passed through on my way, 
flow off. Like the paddles of the ship, I have taken hold of nothing which 
did not move me; or like a child, who, Sees a thousand scenes he has witnessed 
in the street, comes back to tell his mother in the loud eagerness of juvenile 
eloquence what especially caught his fancy, so I hope only to interest others 
in what interested me. I have found the almost chaotic mixture of numberless 
particulars in my mind under reflection, stirring itself and forming into dis- 
tinct cystallizations around separate points. I have given many delineations 
of my experience; but my pictures, such as they were, framed themselves in 
my contemplations, and hung of their own accord under the light of ideas 
which showed them better to me, as I believe they may to others. Accor- 
dingly they will succeed each other in separate headings, like the several 
apartments of a hall, in which I have endeavored to include, under each par- 
ticular theme, only what touches the broadest human concerns.” pp. 7, 8. 


This plan, which has been in many respects happily exe- 
cuted, elevates the work above the ordinary plane of traveler’s 
tales, into the sphere of moral instruction anh even of theologi- 
cal literature, and thus becomes deserving of more particular 
inspection, especially from the position of the author himself, 
who is a colleague Pastor with the venerable Dr. Lowell, over 
achurch designated in the Boston Almanac as the Congrega- 
tional Church of that city, in distinction from those both of the 
Orthodox and of the Unitarian denomination. The themes dis- 
cussed, commencing with physical beauty, ascend to the loftier 
subjects of the church, mankind, history, and destiny. 

e must, at the outset, enter a serious protest against the 
portion of this volume, which, from the arrangement of lines, 
we supposed to be poetry, and which we are even yet com- 
pelled to believe was intended to produce this impression, 
though whether it was designed to be blank verse, or simple 
rhyme, we are still somewhat at a loss to decide. It is a curi- 
ous phenomena, that one, so keenly sensitive to beauty in nature 
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and art, and who is familiar with the best poets, should not 
ag the failure of his own attempts in this department. 
e have hardly detected, in the entire collection, a respecta- 
ble stanza, either for originality of thought; for beauty of meta- 
pd. or even for that tripping dance of words, which might 
e justified on Prior’s plea— 


“For rhyme with reason may dispense, 
And sound has right to govern sense,” 


We open at one of these original contributions for a speci- 
men. Take the first, less faulty than the average: 


“Something between me and the grave is gone; 
Plainer I can discern my own tombstone ; 
But now more pleasant thither looks my road, 
To journey with thee when I drop my lead.” 


We used to wonder why wind was allowed to rhyme vith 
mind; but our author evidently intended to improve on this 
hint, and distinguish his poetry by the peculiar pronunciation 
which causes gone to rhyme with stone, and sky with depravi- 
ty, as here: 


“Than earth or sun, than sea or sky, 
Yet blasted with depravity.” 


The defects, which sometimes mar the writer’s prose, of careless 
figures, and of mixed metaphors, abound in these attempts, 
which we criticise the more frankly, because brilliant and 
redeeming passages indicate ability to do better, although Mr. 
Bartol seems to lack the musical ear for arranging his syllables 
in tuneful measure. He has also neglected, apparently, all 
search after dainty words to drape his choicest thoughts, and 
has been merely careful to conclude two consecutive lines 
with the same letters, thereby stiffening his style and detracting 
from its grace, until we rank these productions for poetic worth 
with Rouse’s version of David’s Psalms, which we once were 
compelled to hear lined out in the broad accents of a Scotch- 
man. Let no one dream that poetry is mere sport, that those 
lines, which flow so easily and bear rich freights of thought 
and feeling, have sprung from the fountain without forethought 
or effort by their author. The poems which the world will not 
readily let die, have been the result of untold toil to weariness ; 
and the labor of a master mind is exhibited in the execution, 
as really as in the conception. Willis, in one of his letters from 
abroad, describes the manufacture of a sonnet, and we would 
subscribe towards having the description published in a tract 
for amateur bards, illustrating the indebtedness of Nature to 
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Art, perfectly in unison with our author’s theory, although not 
in this case with his practice. 

The prose of the volume is generally picturesque, and is well 
suited to the topics which it exhibits, but we observe here 
and there a careless phrase or epithet, such as “carving of 
ornament,” and “pious architecture,” hardly admissible in 
undefiled English. Long involved sentences, where the meta- 
phors change and shift, prevent a clear perception, and cause 
the style to resemble a kaleidoscope rather than a telescope. 
We have room for a single example: 

“ Let me, then, not offend, but rather pay homage to the genius that has so 
altered and improved the sphere, and has ) Fee in such wonderful inven- 
tions to serve his purposes, using half the means of the race for mere locomo- 
tion, to get from one point to another, and spreading myriad wings to second 
in its flight the winged soul—for, as Plato reasoned and Homer sang, the soul 
has wings; and, if it crave rest, in the somewhat paradoxical language of the 
Psalmist, it would ‘fly away, and be at rest.’ So, homage to the genius of science 
and art, that to its corporeal weight and slowness, adds the pinions; nay, in 
chariots of fire speeds it at his will, and on revolving wheels, through opposing 
wave and breeze bears it on to conquer difficulties, in token and presage of its 
universal victory; drawing aid for it by a million threads, without confusion, 
through the circle of the earth; placing one creature in this position and 
another in that, by hills or in valleys, in cities and along shores, as though na- 
ture’s own carriage were employed, with a lordlier privilege than ever belonged 
to princes in cars of silver and gold, to transport all her offspring to their 
several destinations, with the power of gravity and the precision of light.” 
pp- 27, 28. 


The awkward construction of this sentence must be apparent 
to every reader, where the thought is obscured and the mind 
dazzled with ‘ pinions,—chariots of fire revolving through 
waves,’ ‘drawing aid by a million threads,—and cars of silver 
and gold.’ The ambitious style of writing is so much in vogue, 
that we are disposed to indicate its defects, and recall the 
simpler rules of rhetoric, especially when an author may be 
regarded as qualified to offer a model for imitation. The 
practice of composing simply to read before a congregation, 
produces a careless and faulty style, which moves lamely when 
set in type, and we have found the query suggesting itself re- 
peatedly, while perusing this volume, whether these essays 
might not have been originally penned to be delivered, 
although, of course, we do not imagine that this is the kind of 
homily usually pronounced from the pulpit of the only Congre- 
gational church in Boston. To atone for any appearance of 
fault-finding, we subjoin one of the many beautiful descrip- 
tions with which the volume abounds, that of the Dresden 
Madonna: 


“The spectator feels, at first, a little curious and puzzled to account for its 
effects; for this astonishing picture does not seem to have been elaborated with 
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the patient pencil that has wrought so unwearied upon many other famous 
subjects, but rather to have been thrown off, almost as though it had been in 
water-colors by an inspiration of divine genius, in a sudden jubilee of its sol- 
emn exercise, with a motion of the heat at the last height and acme of its 
attainment. The theme of the Saviour of the world, a babe on his parent's 
bosom, is of interest not to be surpassed. The dim shine of a cloud of angels 
flows from behind a curtain into the room, which is equally open to earth or 
heaven. All heaven, indeed, through the artist’s wondrous hinting of innu- 
merable eager faces seems crowding there to see ‘ these things the angels desire 
to look into.’ All earth waits dumbly expectant and mysteriously attentive 
below. The mother is discovered standing upon the globe with her offspring 
in her arms. The pope, anticipated impersonation of the highest human author- 
ity, bends his knees with the half bald, half hoary head, sending from his 
lowly or only an upward revering glance, while he lays his mitre on the 
ground, and, as well he may, there lets it lie. A saint stands at the other side, 
looking down with the humility of a heavenly countenance, yet evidentl 
taking in, with admiring contemplation, the import of the whole scene. Little 
cherubs from below return their silent loving gaze to the vision that drops down- 
east from above. But it is remarkable that the least and youngest figure in 
this company—regard it from what side you will—is at the head, and in com- 
mand of the whole. The gray beard of ecclesiastie might, at whose waving 
thrones were to shake, and kingdoms be rearranged, is annihilated before that 
soft, childish face. The sanctified and mature spirit that had fallen incalculable 
distances from its upper seat, wears the veil of modesty and bends into the 
stoop of worship before that earthly life just begun. The angels that sang with 
the morning stars, together over the foundations of the world, flock and crowd, 
as to a sight unequaled even by their old experience, in the antechamber, 
about the door, of their rightful sovereign, shaped as infancy that cannot yet 
walk, while the winged seraphs, of age apparently little superior to itself, that 
have descended from the sky, fall yet farther down beneath the floor, and cling 
by their beautiful arms to the edge, as, with their sight, they seek from afar 
their clay-clad companion, yet somehow Lord. The mother, herself, that bore 
what she holds upon her breast, has a countenance in which strange submis- 
siveness mingles with paternal care, and tenderness runs into forethought of 
future days. The child, as though in him a thousand lines converged, is the cen- 
tre, and unity of the piece; yet without ceasing at all to be a child, in the 
utmost extent that simplicity and innocence can reach. But, at the same time, 
there is in his look a majesty peculiar and unrivaled, which seem to justify and 
require all this angelic and terrestrial deference. In those delicate orbs,— 
shall I ever forget them?—turned full out upon the world, and gentle, and 
unpretending, too, as eye-balls sheathed in flesh ever were or could be, there 
is, in what manner I know not, by what art or inspiration painted, I surely 
cannot tell, a supremacy of control which principalities above or below might 
well fear to disobey, as though that were the final authority of the universe. 
“Never before, by any like production, had I been quite abashed and over- 
come. I could except to, and study, and compare other pictures: this passed 
my understanding. Long did I inspect, and often did I go back to reéxamine 
this mystery, which so foiled my criticism, and constrained my wonder, and 
convinced me, as nothing visible beside had ever done, that, if no picture is to 
be worshiped, something is to be worshiped; that is to be worshiped which 
such a picture indicates or aetaee 7 But the problem was too much for my 
solving. Ican only say, it mixed for me the transport of wonder, with the 
ecstasy of delight ; it affected me like the sign of a miracle; it was the super- 
natural put into color and form; for certainly no one, who received the sug- 
gestions of those features, the sense of those meek, subduing eyes, could doubt 
any longer, if he had ever once doubted, of there being a God, a heaven, and, 
both before and beyond the sepulchre, an immortal life. No one who caught 
that supernal expression of the whole countenance, could believe it was made 
of matter, born of mortality, had its first beginning in the cradle, or could be 
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laid away in the grave, but rather that it was of a quite dateless and everlast- 
ing tenure. I would be free even to declare that in the light which played 
between those lips and lids, was Christianity itself—Christianity in miniature 
for the smallness of the space, I might incline to express it, but that I should 
query in what larger presentment I had ever beheld Christianity so great. 
Mont Blane may fall out of the memory, and the Pass of the Stelvio fade away ; 
but the argument for religion,—argument, I call it,—which was offered to my 
mind in the great Madonna of Raphael, cannot fail.” pp. 201-204. 


We have quoted this passage both for its intrinsic excellence, 
and as a testimony to the writer’s estimate of the subject of 
the painting, to which we may wish hereafter to refer. The 
book abounds in beautiful and graphic sketches, and in pages 
of finished rhetoric, which render the carelessness evianelt ly 
other portions more culpable. 

The great merit of the volume consists, however, in its sinceri- 
ty. Mr. Bartol makes no effort after originality, by ae 
startling paradoxes, nor does he always square his ideas an 
opinions to a certain fixed formula of belief but in a quiet, 
unobtrusive manner says what he thinks, courteously and 
gently, yet clearly and frankly. One rarely reads a volume, 
which produces a higher respect for the author, who so freely 
exposes his views, and even his feelings, without fear and with- 
out pride. There are, for example, only two or three allusions 
to our national shame and crime, and theinn occurring inciden- 
tally, but they reveal the honest opinion of the man, uttered 
without restraint, and manifest his sympathy with the right. 
We instance the following: “ Even the slave on his master’s 
plantation—whom we may be too nice in our sensibilities to 
think we could ever approach, or take the hand of, or whose 
condition some scit-odailaneaing tyrant over his own servants 
abroad, or miserable scorner of mankind may make our well- 
deserved republican reproach,—might say with a voice reach- 
ing from Chasiastnn, to Boston, and from Boston to London, 
‘Lo from my dark stained hands, the stuff of your white cloth- 
ing, the seasoning of your food, the flavor of your drink, the 
pleasure of your freedom! I, unpaid, have been among 
the builders of your so fine social prosperity! God grant me 
the justice in which man is so tardy!’” This passage, so unob- 
trusive and gentlemanly, would hardly pass the examination 
of the publihing Committee of the American Tract Society, 
and still there is no rankling venom in the words, but only a 
Christian truth uttered in a Christian temper. We commend 
to Union Safety Committees the following: “ Quaintly Charles 
Lamb says, fs mations not to tell me how many mothers in 
the world there are, better than mine: she is my mother ; that 
suffices forme.’ So our country is ourmother. We are made 
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of her dust, yonder by God, who is our Father. We are but 
unnatural children, when she is not dear to us. As we love 
our friends in spite of their faults,—not, as some say, for 
their faults,—so with our native land. We should never in- 
deed join in the impious exclamation, “ Our country, right 
or wrong ;” we should never love or defend the wrong in our 
country, but honor and iaud only the right. Yet let us re- 
member, that, by the law of mutual influence in the mem- 
bers of the same commonwealth, as of the same family, we 
share alike in her dignity and disgrace; and while happy in 
the one, strive, not bitterly, but affectionately, to rid her, as 
ourselves, of the other.” Who can fail to honor the dignified 
and manly assertion of such principles, and how mean must be 
the spirit that would shrink from their avowal? Yet they are 
not paraded as though their announcement required especial 
courage, but for what they are the rational belief, and there- 
fore the natural utterance of a truthful soul. 

The same characteristic is portrayed in every allusion to 
religious obligations, and the work is calculated to accomplish 
a great good by its familiar introduction of his highest duty 
to the notice of man whether abroad or at home, in the 
workshop, the mountain pass, or the gallery of art. There 
is no attempt to be religious, but the pious emotion awakens 
and utters itself spontaneously, and without formality, and 
is neither thrust forth unwillingly, or secreted carefully as 
if it were a vessel of dishonor. That first essay, entitled “ At 
home and abroad,” is singularly felicitous in these respects, and 
cannot fail to instruct and improve the reader, whether he 
expect to travel or to abide. It exhibits a thorough conviction, 
that work and not play is the highest and noblest earthly employ- 
ment, and that in all labor there is profit. The pastor returns 
from his journey rejoicing in his home, rejoicing in his tasks 
more than in the glory of all lands, and finding in his increasing 
love for his life-work, and in his enlarged satisfaction with his 
life-station, the abundant reward for absence. He thus con- 
cludes in regard to natural beauty: “Ifthe grand things you go 
far in search of, the falls, or the hills open not your mind to the 
teachings of God everywhere, but make you dissatisfied with, or 
scornful of common spectacles, and ordinary passages in the 
great volume of his works, your visit is foolish, and vain.” 

This sincerity and outspoken frankness, as if he were think- 
ing aloud, occasions however unguarded statements, which 
are calculated to produce erroneous impressions in respect 
to the real and settled opinion of the writer, and oblige the 
reader to wait until in some new scene, or under different 
circumstances, he may hear the other side, and discover the 
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actual belief. Mr. Bartol takes it too much for granted, that 
we know all about him, and can judge of his printed sentences 
as if we were standing beside him, and able to watch his coun- 
tenance, and interpose our questions. He gives unbridled 
license to the passing emotion, relying on some other chance 
opportunity for rectifying the erroneous opinions which he has 
conveyed. We were, for example, not a little confounded by 
the burst of enthusiasm with which this Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Boston, greeted the cathedrals of Europe: 
“You feel that you are taking the adoring anthem from the 
lips of some, and sounding it on to the lips of others; or stand- 
ing, as you grow still with meditation, you appear to be lean- 
ing on the staff of the Almighty, by the venerable banner of 
God that floats in the breezes of eternity.” We have selected 
a single phrase from pages of unqualified adulation, both to 
the cathedral and its worship, until we expected to hear that 
our author had taken orders at Rome, and was officiating in 
the pomp of that gorgeous service, clad in priestly vestments 
and waving his censer to the chanting of the Sistine Chapel, or 
beneath the nobler dome of St. Peters’. Thus foreboding, we 
followed our guide, wondering if he ever could enter again 
that homely brick meeting house on Lynde street, until our 
doubts vanished and our confidence was restored after fifty 
pages of misunderstanding, by a noble vindication both of 
the Puritan architecture, and of the Puritan worship, with a 
phillipic on liturgies and printed prayer that did our heart 
good, and a part of which we quote for the benefit of any 
readers who may open the volume on our recommendation, 
= who will require this explanation, to avoid a similar mis- 
take. 

We have no space for the description of the service in 
Westminster Abbey, and of its effect on the worshiper, which 
was not complimentary either to the liturgical forms or to 
the preacher. We cannot copy his frank avowal that he 
returns more independent than ever, but must satisfy ourselves 
with the following, as the summing of the matter: 


“ What is essential in the church must of course have, and it will put on some 
clothing. It will be variously clad in one place or another. Only let those 
who are called Christians, in every place, beware of taking the clothing for the 
thing clothed, or of imposing their particular garment of Christianity as the only 
fit one upon others. Let them remember, too, that as with the human body, 
the more clothing required to be put on, the lower is proved to be its life; se 
the more the church is dressed, the less, in actual demonstration, is the vitality 
of the spirit. An excessive official and formalistic operation of the church may 
in some respects, be adapted to alow condition of mankind,—of those learn- 
ing their letters in religion; but, in the name of God and Christ, the moment 
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they are susceptible of it, let them have a higher teaching and ministration. 
Otherwise, at length, as the Bible is true, “the letter killeth;” the form will 
begin to extinguish the soul. In fine, as so much has been said of the moving 
etficacy of forms, especially in the Romish eburch, in foreign countries, let one 
bear witness that nothing in these forms made any remote approximation in 
power or persuasiveness to the sermons and supplications in the same countries 
whose sincere accents fell on his ears in the Protestant communion. Yet, if 
we are at all to trust to forms more than to the spirit, then I hesitate not to 
say, let us go to Rome at once. In the Romish services there is often, at least, 
a warmth and earnestness, to which that of every other formal church in 
England or America, seems affected and cold. One can but admire the deep 
policy and masterly working on the human mind of the papal system,—every 
sense of whosoever, in the stream that is pupaneny flowing in and flowing 
out, enters any of its tabernacles taken possession of: the eye with paintings, 
statues, alcoves, altars, columns and costume; the ear, with entrancing sounds 
of tongues, and pipes, and chords; the smell, with fragrance from dexterously 
swung and adroitly caught, rising and descending censers; the touch with hol 
water, in the ever-renewed emblem and motion of the cross; and whatever is 
weak, dependent, confiding in the human heart, at once seized by an ancient 
authority, held forth in manifold symbols, and a professed everlasting infalli- 
bility, now declared from the dogmatic creed, and now stalking, in the shape of 
ornamented, almost military, officers, through the submissive adoring throng. 
But you cannot help asking, How would Jesus Christ look in such a scene! 
Quite at home, think you! How would he, the simple, familiar, loving, and holy, 
like the strange mixture of superstition and despotism with humility and love? 
Where would he prefer to stay? Amid this pomp of praise, this aristocracy of 
rank and caste in religion? or where even two or three in .his name, in simple 
devoutness and modesty of mutual regard, were met together? I can only say, 
Read the whole New Testament, and answer.” pp. 247-249. 


The careless utterance of the passing emotion, which so easily 


besets this author, must be borne in memory, while perusin 

the volume and deciding in regard to the theories promulgated. 
We readily concede the important truth enunciated in the 
chapters entitled “the superiority of art to nature,” and “the 
testimony of art to religion,” but they present only one side of 
the shield, and are therefore calculated to mislead the unthink- 
ing, and to induce a misapprehension of the author’s opinions. 
Man, we certainly believe, is commissioned to subdue and 
cultivate, and adorn the material world ; and the fine arts have 
their office in this grand achievement, while they also minister 
to the noblest intellectual and spiritual capacities of the human 
soul. Yet we are disposed to ask an explanation, when met by 
the assertion in respect to this department of human genius. 
“ But it is worthy of note, that the purely base and wicked 
things in the world which God abhors, are seldom or never 
chosen by art for its topics. They are as unfit to be reproduced 
as they are ever to exist. Art, therefore, in her plans and labors 
is essentially pure and lofty. One can hardly be in her palaces 
without a feeling of sanctity.” Does Mr. Bartol mean to say, 
that, in the galleries which he visited and among the master- 
pieces of art which he beheld, he discovered nothing calculated 
to debauch the mind and morals ?—then is he at variance with 
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other travelers, and with undeniable history, or we have read 
wrongly. We grant, that the fine arts have their place among 
the other gifts of God, but no gift has been more grossly per- 
verted and prostituted. The subject, and the execution of many 
world renowned paintings, is sensual and demoralizing, and 
the devotion to the fine arts has hitherto, in the world’s history, 
been synonymous with idolatry. We shall find that the hi i 
est attainments in this department have been accompanied with 
alow standard of public morals, and with a disregard to the 

ublic welfare in relation to political and religious freedom. 

Ve wish that Mr. Bartol could have listened to a noble and 
cultivated Italian, mourning in our presence the influence of 
the fine arts upon his people, and praying for the destruction 
even of their noblest monuments and museums, that they might 
learn that the soul was more precious than the body. Yet, one 
who reads these essays, might suppose that the author really 
believed that it was nobler to sculpture a hero, than to become 
heroic ; to paint a martyrdom, than to suffer for righteousness 
sake. We do not imagine that this is the writer’s opinion, but 
loose, unguarded eulogies produce the impression, and are to 
be rebuked. We had passed the matter silently, if this had 
been the prophecy of a future for art, but when a professed min- 
ister of Ghrist indulges in such rhapsodies without qualifica- 
tion, over the actual state and influence of this school of human 
instruction, we mnst enter our vote on the other side, although 
compelled to confine our denial to a paragraph. 

The real significance of the volume remains unconsidered,— 
that which has induced us to read and review its pages. The 
author, as we have already remarked, occupies somewhat of 
an anomalous ecclesiastical position. He claims for his 
church, a broader and loftier platform than that of any exist- 
ing Christian denomination. He describes himself as “ belong- 
ing to no sect in religion,” as “ unconscious of a wish to plead 
for or against any section, or denomination of the Christian 
body,” and the inquiry is prompted, what are the views of one 
so catholic? We do not intend the slightest disparagement of 
the author, for we have ever heard of him as a sincere and 
upright man, of humble spirit, and his book awakens our re- 
spect for his character and intentions. We are, in fact, curi- 
ous to ascertain how far he differs from our interpretation of 
the Gospel,—whether upon essentials or non-essentials ; and we 
suppose that he may be equally interested in discovering how 
his ideas affect the class to which we belong. Answering but 
for one, we will frankly declare our impressions, while we have 
examined the theories presented and illustrated in this vol- 
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ume,-—so far as they concern man’s religious nature, and well- 
being. The free and uncontroversial style of these essays, 
exposes more accurately the author’s real opinion than any 
labored argument in defense of one definite proposition, and 
we infer that we possess his general views on the subjects 
which he has selected. We have already extolled his true and 
lofty conceptions of earthly life—his honest and hearty sympa- 
thy with truth and virtue—and his appreciation of a simple 
and spiritual worship. We a/so believe, like him, in an endur- 
ing kingdom, in a history of progress—and in a destiny of 
peace and love. We, too, acknowledge with admiring wonder 
and devout affection, “ the unearthly sinlessness, the divine and 
aspiring nature of Him who came to redeem and exalt our 
race”—‘ the incarnate spirit of God,” “the great Prophet of 
earth and heaven,” “a saintly soul whom we call Son of God,” 
“whose countenance is the brightest dawn of hope that ever 
rose upon the human race,” “ the author of our salvation.” 

We have abundantly conceded the manly religious senti- 
ment which pervades the work ; but we laid it down with the 
conviction that there is a world-wide difference between the 
author and ourselves, which affects both our philosophy, our 
religious feelings, and our regard of the earth, of man, and of 
the Redeemer ;—comprised in the interpretation of that short 
word, Sin. 

Our author takes much pains to vindicate the race from the 
charge of universal depravity, and narrates the pleasant inter- 
course of travel, the kind advice which was freely contributed 
to the stranger, and the amiable traits which were exhibited 
by chance associates, as evidence of inherent goodness. 
Thus he argues: “indeed, the general good humor of inter- 
course among those accidentally thrown together; mutually 
helpful services freely rendered ; pleasant words; affectionate 
religious salutations fo along road and river; unaffected 
cordialities of kinsfolk and friends, pointing back to happy 
homes, did not to me prove man the brute or demon which by 
bigots and sceptics—who are more akin to each other than we 
may fancy—he has been called.” We confess to something 
like a smile, when in support of the theory that the race are 
not universally sinful, we were pointed to the epitaphs on their 
tombstones, with this sober, though novel assertion: “Than 
the grave yard there is, indeed, no more striking exposition of 
the common nature and temper of mankind;” from whose tes- 
timony he concludes, “unworthy, guilty men enough there have 
been for our warning in the great career of time; yet, thank 
God,—for it is important to our fundamental faith, essential 
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morality, and needful encouragement,—thank God that man 
himself, in his whole nature and tendency, is not proved false 
and delinquent, but of a temper generously endeavoring and 
grandly aspiring.” We do not purpose to cast any reflections 
on this method of observation, by which the character of the 
race is vindicated from their tombstones, although we cannot 
help thinking of the witty lines pronounced on the burial place: 


“Here lie the dead, and 
Here the living lie.” 


We are desirous, however, of representing fairly Mr. Bartol’s 
doctrine. He thus states his views, speaking of the earth: 


“Tt is an adorned abode of a cunning and aspiring, rp imperfect and 
faulty race,—a race, that, in comparison with its capacities of virtue and hap- 
apo in comparison with its final destiny of more spiritual being and heaven- 
y progress, may indeed be described as wandcring and lost, but yet a race, 
which, with all the wickedness of its offspring and all the weakness of its 
abortions, has ennobled the sphere it dwells in almost beyond its own knowl- 
edge or imagination.” * * “The sons of mischief, who have sought out 
diabolic inventions, have gained for their doings and monuments a foothold 
relatively small to the space which the children of worth and genius, as the 
servants of God, have beautified with constructions of utility, and exhibitions 
of splendor, and seeds of all wholesome and nourishing growth, for the blessing 
and honor of their kind. This was God’s design from the beginning. And no 
man shall convince me that the Maker himself has wholly failed of his purpose in 
man’s creation,—that he is quite disappointed in the race of his children, and 
finds, after all, inthe humanity he took pains te fashion and inspire, only a 
grand mistake, his sentence recorded in Holy Writ only falsified. No! sinners 
and rebels have abounded; but the whole moral world has not wheeled out of 
its orbit.” pp. 161, 162. 


And again: 

“ Even in this poor world of ours, I have never been able to see sin as the 
great fact, evil as the centre, or misery as the law. What is bad in the human 
passions on this lower theatre of time, is indeed always rife, and rages often 
fearfully. Still it is but an excepgion,—tremendous and overwhelming. 
exception though it be. He must b®pitied, as narrow minded and not aware 
of the full love and mercy of God, to whom human existence is only a blight, 
a mischief, and a curse. The good predominates, and I declare it the more 
earnestly, because I think it for the glory of God and the welfare of mankind 
that it should be seen to predominate.” pp. 315, 316. 

We believe, equally with this writer, in the universality of 
natural affections as a constituent part of humanity, and should 
neither expect to meet a ruffian at every crossing in a foreign 
city, nor to leave all the courtesies of life behind, when we 
embarked for Europe. We certainly have never discovered 
any one who denied the facts on which Mr. Bartol grounds the 
inference, that right and goodness are the common rule of hu- 
man conduct, but this has not been our method of detecting 
the nature and presence of iniquity. We go not abroad to dis- 
cover sin, we tarry at home, and in the secresy of the closet 

VOL. XIV. 39 
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search our own heart and compare our character with the 

erfect law revealed in conscience and the Bible. Judged 
“ that standard, we do not find ourselves bereft of all natu- 
ral affection, or of all generous impulses, but we do discern 
alienation from God, a wrong purpose, a living for self in the 
present, rather than for Christ and eternity; and our best en- 
deavors to reform prove futile, until we cry with the Apostle, 
“QO wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death!” Sry is not, according to our apprehen- 
sion, an external act, but an inward state; a breach of that first 
commandment, to love the Lord our God with all the heart, 
and under the conviction of personal degeneracy and of per- 
sonal transgression, we learn to appreciate the promises of 
Scripture, to believe in Jesus Christ, and to pray for the Holy 
Ghost. The enormity of iniquity has been manifested by every 
new display of the divine goodness, and by its certain results 
upon our spiritual being in discord and degradation. We learn 
from conscious ill desert and helplessness to understand the 
necessity of a divine propitiation as our only chance of salva- 
tion, and of divine grace as our only hope of sanctification. 
We are instructed by the Bible that all mankind are in a simi- 
lar condition, and so far as our investigations extend, we find 
on close inquiry that the human heart responds to this verdict, 
and when brought clearly to discern itself in the light of the 
divine law, confesses its utter defection from supreme love and 
service to the rightful Sovereign. Had we undertaken a 
search after the character of man; we should not have imag- 
ined when a gentleman gave us a polite reply to our civil ad- 
dress that he was to be canonized, nor when an innkeeper did not 
cheat us so badly as we anticipated, that he was necessarily 
a sincere Christian; but we should have watched to ascertain 
whether faith in God and reverence for His law were the 
ruling principles of action. With our idea of duty we should 
never have inferred that “to esteem the noble rather than the 
saint,” “to regard this world and not the better,” were venial 
errors, which can be atoned for by the amenities of the parlor; 
or by the subscription to a hospital. We should never have 
thought martyrdom a proof of the predominance of right feel- 
ing, or devised this ingenious plea, by which a very natural 
query is thought to be answered: 

“ Yet some may exelaim, Martyrdom a glorious thing for mankind! Why 
then is it'that the martyr cannot live? Wherefore has he expired in agony, 
but that his fellow men were set in malignant, unappeasable wickedness against 
him? Ah! that is because at the time, as the great Martyr said, ‘ they know 


not what they do.” Afterwards they adopt him, whom they hated and slew, 
into their highest honor and love. Yes, not a martyr was ever lost. The 
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heart of man reclaims all the holy suffering confessors of God, and by its recla- 
mation and admiring affection, demonstrates its own capacity for self-sacri- 
fice.” p. 307. 


We cannot forget another affirmation of Him who is here 
styled the great Martyr. ‘ Woe unto you, Scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which 
indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly 
appear righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity. Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
because ye build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the 
sepulchres of the righteous, and say, If we had been in the 
days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers with 
them in the blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye be witnesses 
unto yourselves that ye are the children of them which killed 
the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers. 
Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?’ The exposition of this passage in contrast 
with the previous quotations, will exhibit the diverse views of 
human nature which result from different conceptions of sin 
and of its deserts. 

Our doctrine may appear irrational to the author of this vol- 
ume, but it will evir.ce our disagreement with his publication, 
and may indicate the reason why we do not recognize him as 
an expounder of the Gospel: for that which he denies, viz, the 
universal and entire alienation of man from God, so that with- 
out Divine interposition and Divine renewal we should all 
perish,—is our explanation of the Gospel, our commission to 
preach the Gospel, and the constraining occasion of our love 
to Him who first loved us, and gave his Son to:die for our sins, 
according to the Scriptures. 


Art. VIIL—OHIO CONGREGATION ALISM. 


Wuat shall be the jorms assumed, what the spirit manifest- 
ed, anc what the doctrines held by the religious bodies at the 
West, are questions of great interest to Christians, both East and 
West. In what reputation we shall be held by our brethren, 
whom we have left at home, is a question in which we at the 
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West feel much solicitude. We left the land of our birth, as 
we trusted, by call of Providence and the Spirit of God; some 
of us to lay the foundations of many generations, some to be 
tossed hither and thither by the winds and currents, which 
always occur in a period of transition. And now as we antici- 
pate revisiting the scenes of our childhood, we want to know 
whether we shall receive a brother’s warm embrace, or be 
looked at over the left shoulder and elbowed out of good com- 
pany as men who have forsaken the old paths. In other words, 
whether, because in accordance with the advice of our brethren 
we retain our Congregational name and privileges, and have 
not become Presbyterian, we are to be regarded as a daughter 
who had wandered from home and raised up a family without 
change of name, and our churches as her children ? 

Especially is this true in respect to us in Ohio, where stands 
Oberlin College, and into whose ranks are admitted many of 
her students, where also we are told that all the New England 
Congregationalism is in Presbytery, and that we of the State 
Conference can pretend to no such thing. We wish, then, to 
tell our brethren, what has been our past condition, what we 
have done, what we are doing, what is our hope for the future, 
and the grounds for that hope. 

The Western Reserve was settled about the year 1800, by 


emigrants from New England, mingled especially along the 
southern and eastern borders with emigrants from Pennsylva- 
nia. The first ministers were pelaepeny Presbyterian, who 


organized strictly Presbyterian churches, some of which, after 
the formation of Grand River Presbytery, changed to Congre- 
gational connected with Presbytery. The Congregational minis- 
ters, who came soon after, organized Congregational churches, 
and it is believed a consociation, after the manner of Connec- 
ticut. 

In 1814, Grand River Presbytery was formed upon a plan of 
union, differing somewhat from that between the General 
Assembly and the General Association of Connecticut, by 
which Congregational churches were admitted to presbytery as 
component parts thereof, as truly as the presbyterian. The 
Congregational churches were also accommodated with a stand- 
ing committee, which, in some instances, did the business of 
the church like a session, so that they became Presbyterian in 
fact, except that the decisions of presbytery were to be regard- 
ed as advice, and the Congregational churches had the privilege 
of making use of a council, instead of the presbytery. 

This organization was designed by its originators to be per- 
manent, but by the churches generally was understood to be 
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temporary ; whence they derived their understanding we are 
not aware. It is not strange that in looking for the Congrega- 
tional portions of the plan, they were not to be found. The 
churches, therefore, soon abolished the standing committees, or 
limited their powers and transacted their business congrega- 
tionally. The plan was adopted to enable Congregational and 
Presbyterian ministers to act together ; but in the character of 
the population there was, over wide regions, no more reason 
for a presbytery than in Massachusetts or Connecticut. The 
population was all, or nearly all, Congregational, and several of 
the presbyteries had not for a long season any Presbyterian 
church ; some never had any, and another only one. Ecclesi- 
asticism must have a wide and imposing organization, and 
something to make it of. Upon the necessity or wisdom of the 
plan we pass no judgment. That it was formed by good men, 
in the integrity of their hearts, we have no doubt. 

At an early day some of the churches began to think it time 
that the season of pupilage was past, and that they ought to 
assume the forms which their name indicated, and be divorced 
from presbytery. But the thing was to get away. It was 
understood that the assent of presbyteries was requisite, and 
they acted the part of an importunate host, and said stay a little 
longer, and negotiated by lett2rs and committees for the con- 
tinuance, and it was a tedious process to get away. And when 
the church had withdrawn, the minister remained, and this was 
another subject of agitation by which some churches were 
divided. In our case, the church withdrew from presbytery 
and the minister united with it at the same session. 

Soon after this movement began, Oberlin College was found- 
ed. Most of its founders were ministers of the ‘Presbyterian 
church, having some peculiar views of theology, but earnest, 
religious men, seeking a higher spiritual life. One was an 
Armenian, another held a philosophy among whose dogmas was 
the simplicity of moral acts, and they developed, what is be- 
lieved to be an unscriptural theory of perfectionism. The 
object aimed at in the foundation of Oberlin College, was to 
found an institution of learning, in which all the influences 
should be as favorable as possible to piety. For this purpose 
they sought to plant around the college a community of devo- 
ted Christians, and to make a society which should be a pattern 
for others; and to make it and the college as entirely one as 
the nature of the case would admit. For this, among other 
reasons, a large part of the ancient classics were exciuded from 
the course of study. An attempt was made to unite it with 
the then recently founded college at Hudson, which failed. 
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The men connected with Oberlin were abolitionists, and had 
other theories of reform, usually denominated ultra. There 
doubtless was among them a leaven of asceticism manifest in 
their abstinence from meat and other things. Hudson took 
the ground of orthodoxy, of conservatism, of the plan of union; 
Oberlin of perfectionism, of reform, and of Congregationalism. 
This complicated matters still more ; for while on the one hand 
there was, in many individuals, and in many churches, astrong 
inclination towards congregationalism, they were held back by 
fear of Oberlinism. ‘“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingeus, 
cui lumen ademptum.” 

This was held up in terrorem to keep them from moving ; 
and it availed to frighten the timid and the conservative, and 
to make the most judicious and zealous for sound doctrine hesi- 
tate. Still the movement went on, slowly, but continually 
gathering force. The disruption of the General Assembly in 
1837, and the controversies which led to it, helped it much. 
Various unsuccessful attempts were made at organization, some 
of them failed because they embraced ministers and churches 
connected with presbytery, and therefore the Congregational 
organization was made subordinate and left to die. 

Ministers all united with presbytery, or if they did not, the 
fact was the occasion of suspicion; but such a union was a 
certificate of orthodoxy. It was natural that ministers should 
desire their churches to go with them, and use an influence, 
very quietly indeed, to bring them to do so. It came to pass, 
therefore, that those wishing to withdraw from presbytery could 
obtain little counsel and little sympathy from any ministers, 
unless they were in sympathy with Oberlin, and the fact that 
churches, sound in the faith as any other, did withdraw not- 
withstanding that terror, shows how strong was the congrega- 
tional element, and the opposition to slavery, which everywhere 
united with it. 

But what should they do when they were out? Isolated, 
suspicious, suspected, without a ministry of reputed orthodoxy, 
except in presbytery, when some were exanimo Presbyterian 
and others such by constraint of circumstances, some of whom 
would of necessity be building up a Presbyterian, and others a 
Congregational party in the same church? It is no marvel that 
such churches should in the struggle be weakened, distracted, 
divided, and that this fact should be used to retain others. 
And as all such movements necessarily do, this, along with 
those who acted from principle, deep seated and well under- 
stood, gathered the fearless, the iver og the factious and the 
discontented from whatever cause, but it also embraced a large 
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share of the aggressive force of the church. Sail and ballast 
parted company to the hazard of both. 

Oberlin men, suspected, feared, rejected, were compelled to 
edge themselves in where they could, sometimes in corners and 
in connection with a dissatisfied portion of a church, where 
they made the most of these peculiarites and produced divi- 
sions. The doctrinal conflict, though earnest on both sides, was 
not so severe as that which related to policy. Oberlin had its 
own way of doing things, its own views of policy and duty, 
and the character of the men and the circumstances in which 
they were placed, produced a manner in public and private 
exceedingly repulsive to some and taking to others. Many 
came to feel a personal antipathy to whatever savored of Ober- 
lin on the one hand, or of Hudson and presbytery on the 
other; and it cannot be denied that many of the graduates of 
Oberlin became sharp and censorious, and that feelings not 
very charitable were exhibited on both sides. But the fruits 
of the controversy were developing in divided churches, and 
the theory of perfectionism ripening in individual instances, 
into antinomianism, a law in the conscience above the written 
law of God. These were bad fruits, and no class of men have 
been more ready to apply Scriptural texts and abide the issue, 
than the leading men at Oberlin, and their teachings have been 
modified. We do not know that the professor of theology has 
renounced his philosophy. We do not know that it is possible 
for a man of mature years to change his modes of thought and 
adopt new ones. We do know that the Armenian saw 
reason to withdraw from the college, and that now for a long 
season, we have heard nothing of their peculiar theory of per- 
fectionism, although we suppose they are seeking after a higher 
— life, and the spirit of Oberlin has very naturally 
changed. 

In 1850, about one half the Congregational churches were 
found to be unconnected with presbytery. An effort was made 
in divers parts, without any connection with each other, to 
organize the scattered churches for the purpose of enabling 
them to coépe ‘te with each other, having in view the wants 
of the immediate neighborhood, and without any view to a 
wider organization. The call for a State Conference was issued 
from the Marietta consociation in 1851; “to such Congrega- 
tional churches as adopt the Westminster Cathechism.” 

In accordance with the call thus issued, a convention of 
about one hundred Ministers and delegates assembled at Mans- 
field, on the third Tuesday of June, 1852, and after full and 
free discussion, adopted a constitution and confession of faith 
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as a basis of union for Christian conference and codperation, 
which were submitted to the churches and local conferences, 
and subsequently adopted. The form and principles of our 
organization resemble those of the State of Maine. The State 
body is a conference having no ecclesiastical power. It enables 
brethren to take counsel together, to become acquainted with 
each other’s persons and opinions, and to form plans for promo- 
ting the common cause. The local bodies represented in the 
general conference are called conferences, associations, or con- 
sociations. They differ little in fact, for an association, pro- 
perly so called, can have no representation. We have adopted 
the principle that a minister has no more right to a seat than 
a layman, by admitting neither, except as a representation of a 
church, and by admitting both on equal terms as correspond- 
ents. 

The confession of faith adopted, was that of Marietta conso- 
ciation unaltered. It is a brief but comprehensive document, 
and contains a distinct recognition of the primary doctrines of 
the Gospel in Calvanistic form; such as the fall and entire sin- 
fulness of mankind; the Trinity; the atonement by Jesus 
Christ; the renewal of all Christians by the power of the Holy 
Ghost ; the sovereignty of grace; the perseverance of the 
saints, and a future eternal state of reward or punishment; and 
all the minor statements of doctrine usually embraced in such 
a document. This was adopted without demur and without 
much discussion. 

Concerning the conference, a Presbyterian friend is said to 
have remarked, “that he had no fault to find with it, except 
that it adopted an orthodox basis, which it had no right to 
do.” Others have said that some would adopt any creed by 
interpreting it to suit their views, whether they receive the 
most natural interpretation or not. Such remarks as these and 
others before alluded to, constrain us to give this account of 
ourselves to our brethren. The writer has been for some nine 
years a member of our Old School Presbytery, and in the habit 
of attendance upon its judicatories ; he has been for some ten 
years a member of the New School Presbytery ; he has attended 
every meeting of the State Conference of Ohio; has heard 
every discussion, every address, and every sermon, save one, 
and has no hesitation in saying that he has heard no doctrine 
advanced, that would not be recognized as orthodox in either 
body. 

The principal difference between us and other bodies of a 
similar character, consists in the greater freedom with which 
we discuss all subjects, especially the subject of slavery. Our 
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committee of business is enjoined to present all subjects which 
may be put into their hands ; their duty is to arrange the sub- 
jects and recommend the order in which they shall come before 
the conference, and may, if they choose, recommend what 
action shall be taken. We hear the representations of all 
national benevolent societies without censure or commendation. 
We speak right out on the subject of slavery, having no 
entangling alliances which should lead us to speak with a sotto 
voce. This seems to be the head and front of our offending. 
But why should it be regarded as heterodox in us to spend 
almost as much time on this subject as the N. S. General Assem- 
bly, or the A. B. C. F. M., or the Synod of the Western 
Reserve ? 

Many of us united with the Conference with much hesitancy. 
Our state of mind is best symbolized by a picture in which a 
gentleman is represented holding a rabbit and a little child, 
timidly putting his hand towards it, saying, “will he bite?’ 
And still some, who have not been very near, will insist that it 
is not a rabbit but a lion, that he will bite, and there is no hold- 
ing him. In every conference we have found evidence that we 
had misapprehended each other. Occasional speeches are got 
off aimed at somebody who has not yet been found. That was 
the reason for the spending an unreasonable amount of time on 
the subject of slavery this year—almost three-fourths of a day. 
Many thought they had got into the very nest of “old fogyism,” 
to use a western phrase, and they meant to exercise it effect- 
ually ; and then have its men like bottles of new wine. But 
every meeting has contributed to remove misapprehension and 
to create confidence. We find our brethren more sound in the 
faith than we expected ; they find us more anti-slavery than 
they expected, and these two facts: are symbols of many other 
things. Our organization, especially in so far as respects local 
conferences, has had a very happy influence on the churches. 
It has united, encouraged, and strengthened them. This is 
true with not more than a single exception within our knowl- 
edge. In that instance some ultra men seem determined to 
know nothing about us, but to oppose everything. 

Our churches and conferences differ from similar bodies at 
the East, as the state of society differs. The population is not 
yet compacted into society. The commingling of heterogene- 
ous materials, everywhere in nature, produces, after a while, 
fermentation, which sends out crude exhalations; and for a 
long time after this fermentation begins to subside, each new 
increment renews it. , This is our state. Fora while after the 
first settlement all was quiet, and men thought there would be 
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no effervessence, but it came in duetime. In some places it is 
now at its maximum, in others there is a subsidence, and chris- 
tallization has commenced, and we expect to present to the 
world forms more perfect, colors more beautiful than have been 
witnessed heretofore. In other words, we expect to improve 
upon the state of society in New England, as they improve 
upon that of the mother country ; that instead of deteriorating 
we shali develop a state of society built indeed upon old foun- 
dations, but in form and spirit superior to those which have pre- 
ceded it. This is what we both Seve for and expect. 

The grounds of that expectation are many, some of which it 
will be important to illustrate. 

1. We have the materia! set free from the hands, which bind 
an older society to malpractices and false principles, and to dull 
routine. Other things being equal, it is the most earnest, 
enterprising, fearless men who emigrate, and the process of 
emigration, and the new circumstances into which they are 
thrown, awakens new thoughts, and a more vigorous life, even 
in the most sluggish natures. In such a state of society there 
will be great mistakes, irregularities and instability ; but that 
very instability has much of hope in it. Nothing but the polar 
sea, where all is barrenness and death, is frozen into shape. 
Older societies bear to this the same relation that the old man 
does to the young. The old man is more prudent and consist- 
ent, but whatever he is, that we expect he will continue to be 
till he dies. The young man’s mistakes may be corrected, his 
defects supplied, and he be formed to a higher, nobler charac- 
ter, through the influence of good men and the grace of God; 
and there, after all, is our hope both for individuals and society. 

2. Personal intercourse with good men will do much to form 
the character. That intercourse will be much inéreased now 
that our citizens are increased in wealth, and it takes but 
twenty-four hours, instead of twenty-four days, to make the 
journey to Connecticut or Massachusetts. Western Congrega- 
tionalists are very solicitous in respect to their reputation 
among their brethren at the East, and will weigh well their 
statements of doctrine before they will differ from them. At 
the same time we may make use of their experience to guide 
us, and of their mistakes to correct us. One of the most 
important helps our brethren can afford us is to send their 
delegates to confer with us at our State Conference. 

3. The literature of a people has a great influence in form- 
ing society. The standard theological literature of the Congre- 
gational and presbyterian churches is ours, it is acknowledged 
and read more and more among us, especially that which is 
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published by the Congregational board, and this will bind to 
sound doctrine, with bands stronger than brass. 

4. Organic connection, historical affinities, and old remem- 
brances, exert great influence upon individuals and societies. 

It will be important to remark more largely on this topic, 
inasmuch as it will throw light upon the probable future of 
other bodies besides our own. There is an organic life in bodies 
as well as individuals, which is transmitted from one to another, 
and so passes on from age to age, perpetuating peculiarities, as 
may be seen in old English halls, that the countenance of some 
remote ancestor is reproduced in a descendant after hundreds 
of years. Not the doctrines only, but the tones of John Wes- 
ley are heard to this day in the Methodist pulpit. The history 
of the past is a living power in the present, acting both upon 
individuals and communities. The Episcopai church, as her 
writers claim, is connected organically and historically with 
the papacy. This will account for the reverence with which 
her Ciheoe are held, the tendency to accumulate power in their 
hands, and the tendency of bishops and people to return to 
Rome. Their history teaches us to expect these things; they 
are drawn together by organic affinity, and the fact that all do 
not return, shows that there is in the ministry and membership 
of that church, a firmness of protestant principle which they 
do not always have credit for. 

The Presbyterian and Congregational churches are in like 
manner connected with the early churches ; and with whatever 
others have in any age soctentol against the usurpations of the 
hierarchy, as the Waldenses and Wickliffites. They have been 
agreed in cardinal doctrines, in the principles of Christian duty, 
and in the defense of liberty of thought, worship and action. 
They have stood together for the same rights, suffered in the 
same fires, shed their blood in the same battle-fields of freedom. 
Through their whole history they have codperated in many 
ways to promote the common cause, and have often gone over 
from one family to the other, as the children of friendly neigh- 
bors do by intermarriage, and we hence conclude they will do 
so still, and that no partisan feeling ought to prevent it, or 
can avail to separate them so that they shall not thus inter- 
mingle. 

For similar reasons we conclude they will never coalesce, so 
as to form an organic unity. For though they have in time 
past contended as if one soul animated both, when the conflict 
was one, each turned to his own again. The effort to unite 
them in one body in the days of Cromwell and the Westmin- 
ster sssembly signally failed. Again in the early history of this 
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country an effort was made to unite them in the synods of 
Pennsylvania and New York, which included Long Island and 
New Jersey, which were in part settled by Congregationalists ; 
but the part which was strictly presbyterian soon separated 
from that which was leavened with the free and liberal (or lax 
as it was then and still is called) spirit of Congregationalism. 

After a few years’ separation, a union was again formed and 
the General Assembly constituted. Then came the “plan of 
union” between the General Assembly and the Connecticut 
General Association, with a view to the formation of churches 
under a mixed polity in the new settlements of Western. New 
York and the Wann Reserve in Ohio. Each of these plans 
worked well when the pressure of a present necessity was upon 
the churches, but as soon as it began to be removed, it was 
found that the branches had not knit together, and soon the 
rigid Presbyterian part excluded the Congregational, and that 
part of the Presbyterian body which did partially coalesce 
with it. 

“The thing that hath been it is that which shall be;” for 
now again we are learning that the union is like the graft of 
the pear upon the apple tree, which though exceeding fruitful 
for a time, is short lived. The hope of an organic union be- 
tween Congregationalists and Presbyterians, if not demon- 
strably impossible, is historically improbable. The New School 
Presbyterians are fast developing the tendencies which his- 
tory shows to be inherent in the system. It is indurating into 
fixed forms and assuming ecclesiastical control of benevolent 
enterprises. Its correspondence with the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, its committees on education and church extension, its 
debates in the assembly show it, and show a feeling not gen- 
erally acknowledged even to themselves, that voluntary socie- 
ties are not in harmony with the system, but are “ rags of Con- 
gregationalism,” and are fast preparing the way for ecclesias- 
tical houses. These tendencies of the system may for a time 
be retarded by means of intercourse with Congregationalists, 
and by the influence of such men as Barnes and Beman, and 
others who rise above their system ; but the final result is sure 
to be reached in due time; it can only be avoided by abandon- 
ing the system. Men are few who make and control systems; 
the multitudes are made what they are by the systems under 
which they live. 

The movement of Congregationalists to carry their system of 
church polity with them in their migrations, had its origin in 
the historic associations and deep convictions of the people. 
Its strongest impulse was given by the discussions in the Gen- 
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eral Assembly, and the disruption of 1837, and it is augmented 
by the discussions in those bodies from year to year. 

These things do not make us love our New School brethren 
less, but our own system more and more dislike and distrust 
theirs. We prefer, therefore, to return to the polity of the fa- 
thers, and to sustain our own system, rather than make farther 
attempts to unite with a system which differs from it in its 
fundamental principles. Congregationalism will be sustained 
wherever New England or Welsh%or English dissenting popu- 
lation are found. Where the Scotch, Srish and Dutch are 
found there will be Presbyterianism. 

The objections made against us and our polity are the same, 
mutatis mutandis, which were made 200 years ago iu time of 
the Westminster Assembly. It is proclaimed that it is una- 
dapted to the populations of the West, that it has no power to 
correct disorders which may arise. Now these are among the 
important reasons why we prefer it; that it has superior adap- 
tation to the state of things at the West; that it has superior 
efficiency in correcting disorders; and we appeal to history 
and ask what system has done better in reducing heterogeneous 
materials to order, and promoting purity and peace than this? 
And what disorder has occurred in the whole history of Con- 
gregationalism equal to the frequent disruptions in the Presby- 
terian churches in Scotland and the United States? As to the 
disturbances at the west, we ask if a man throws himself across 
my breast, and I strive to rise, who is responsible for the strug- 
gle that ensues? he or I? The disorders, which are real, have 
arisen from the natural effervescence of heterogeneous materi- 
als commingling, and the efforts to be first in a system foreign 
to the historical associations of nine-tenths of the population ; 
to substitute for the polity of the fathers, a system which is a 

yaste of the most defective parts of Congregationalism, with 
the most objectionable parts of Presbyterianism, and which 
satisfies neither party. The order, peace and harmony of the 
churches connected with the State Conference, give pretty de- 
cisive evidence of this. 

It is also declared that we are lax in doctrine. This has been 
objected against Congregationalists from the beginning ; it is in 
certain quarters as strenuously objected to our New England 
brethren as to ourselves. The defense or attack of any doc- 
trine is not the purpose of this paper. But it may be main- 
tained that the primary doctrines of the reformation, as held 
and taught in New England, are held and taught among us. 
We have no evidence that there is an exception among us. We 
do not intend to assert that the controversies of past years were 
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about mere words. We do not intend to assert that no errone- 
ous doctritie has been broached. We have never become fa- 
miliar with those doctrines. But we do claim to know what is 
taught in the Bible and by the divines of New England, and 
we do assert that we have not evidence that other doctrines are 
taught among us. They are exhibited in different degrees of 
fulness, and it may be sometimes with explanations which in 
view of some would neutralize their power. We do not intend 
to assert that inferences, which would be false doctrine, might 
not be deduced from theories held among us, but when the ad- 
vocates of the theory deny the inference, we have no right to 
charge it upon them. Our belief is that errors have never been 
so extensively embraced as some have supposed ; that past dis- 
cussions have modified the views of many, and if error remains 
it is undergoing an eliminating process, by which it will be 
wholly removed. Congregational churches have in time past 
held firmly to the great principles of Calvinism, but have al- 
lowed large liberty in explaining them. If these explanations 
have developed tendencies to error, fraternal discussion, the 
conservative influence of the body, its literature, and its history, 
have brought back the wanderer to the truth. So we believe 
it will do in this case. While Oberlin was outcast and reject- 
ed, it could not do otherwise than make the most of its pecu- 
liarities and stand in a position of antagonism. Tyros in the- 
ology did proclaim and enlarge those peculiarities, and at- 
tempted — where all their thoughts were drowned, but al- 
lowed a right to live and a place to work in. Fraternal sympa- 
thies and historic and organic affinities will resume their play 
and exert their power to leaven the mass. They will then be- 
gin calmly to reéxamine their theories, to modify their conclu- 
sions, and will in a little time be undistinguished from the great 
brotherhood to which they belong. Indeed this process has 
begun and has made large progress. But it will be finally 
found that Oberlin was and is the embodiment of ideas and 
principles which had been forgotten or neglected by others, 
principles which will live and get themselves acknowledged as 
true and important, and when that which is incidental, facti- 
tious, false, has rotted away like the pulp of a peach, a seed 
will be left which will live and grow and bear fruit to the glo- 
ry of God. 

Among other ideas which they embody, the true notion of free- 
dom and progress is probably held by them as vital forces more 
fully than by others. The mistake of many lies i supposing 
that all trath has been discovered and stated in the best forms 
in the past, and that there also we must look for the highest 
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examples of piety. So if they advance at all, it is with their 
faces behind them, and they walking backward. Hence they 
would bind all to these formulas, and if any venture to think 
outside of them, suspect them of heresy. Many practically 
adopt the dogma who reject it when stated in words. Reject- 
ing this, Oberlin at first swung to the other extreme, which is 
as fatal to progress as the former, that in assuming that little 
or nothing had been discovered and fixed in the past; that no 
doctrine was settled beyond question, or if settled, the terms in 
which it was set forth were not perfected, so they must lay the 
foundations anew. And they made about as much progress as 
a mathematician would make if he should start with the same 
assumption and undertake to invent anew nomenclature for 
algebra and geometry, without help from his predecessors. No 
wonder if they did make mistakes. And now when with cor 
rected views, they revolve within their appropriate orbit, we 
expect good results. We adopt the language of John Robin- 
son in his farewell address to the Pilgrims at Leyden, as still 
— and as expressive of the true spirit of Congregation- 
alism : 

“ He charged them before God and his blessed angels, to fol- 
low him no farther than he followed Christ. And if God should 
reveal anything to him, by any other instrument of his, to be as 
ready to receive it, as ever they were to receive any truth by 
his ministry, for he was very confident the Lord had more truth 
and light yet to break out of his Holy Word. He took occa- 
sion, also, miserably to bewail the state of the Reformed 
Churches, who were come to a period in religion, and would 
go no further than the instruments of the Reformation. As—for 
example, the Lutherans could not be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther saw ; for whatever of God’s Word he had further reveal- 
ed to Calvin, they had rather die than embrace it; and so, 
said he, you see the Calvinists, they also stick where he left 
them, a misery much to be lamented. For, though they were 
precious shining lights in their times, yet God had not reveal- 
ed his whole will to them. And were they now alive they 
would be as ready to embrace farther light as any they have 
received.”—Cheever’s Journal of Pilgrims, &c., p. 165. 

We are among those who believe that much is yet to be 
done in the development, statement and application of divine 
truth; that Christian character is very defective, and that a far 
higher piety is yet to bless the world, than it has hitherto seen, 
and that the embracing these men in the State Conference of 
Ohio, will contribute to bring about both these desirable re- 
sults. But they are notin it by sufferance, but by right, as 
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good a right as any of us, having adopted our basis so far as 
we can see with honesty of purpose. The alternative to that 
which we have done and are doing, is to disfellowship them 
and all who sympathize with them ; to renw and increase two- 
fold the violence of past controversies, which would result in 
the division of churches and build up another distinct denomi- 
nation to curse the country with its rivalries. For we neither 
put them out of existence, nor drive them from the field, nor 
diminish their influence by so doing. They have their publi- 
cations and hands to sustain them, and a college which has 
over a thousand students of* both sexes, some of whom remain 
seven or eight years, but most of them are exchanged every 
year or two and sent home. 

Let it then be distinctly understood that the alternative is to 
raise up another distinct denomination, which will bear the 
same relation to the Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
which Methodism does to Episcopacy, like our Presbyterian 
brethren who have in the State five or six bodies distinguished 
by some prefix or suffix, as the Reformed Presbyterians, the 
Old School Presbyterians, the New School Presbyterians, the 
Free Presbyterians, the Cumberland Presbyterians, and how 
many more your deponent saith not. Which is genuine? 

No, no, brethren, we prefer to receive what is good and true 
from them, to communicate what they lack, if possessed by us, 
to correct each other by fraternal conference, and to go up to the 
battle of the Lord of Hosts in communion with all who bear 
the same name throughout the world. And if against our 
protest others affix to us the name of Obezlin, to bear it with 
what meekness we can, and by the grace of God, transmit it 
to coming time, a tittle of glory and of power, like that of 
Christian of the apostolic age, or Puritan of the reformation. 
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“ Theory of the Moral System, including a possible reason why Sin exists.” 
300 pages duodecimo, published by F. A. Brown, Hartford, Conn. 1855. 


Tuts is a book for the times. Serious and thoughtful minds 
are directing their attention, with new and special earnestness, 
to the subjects of which it treats ; and in particular, to the great 
subject, How is the existence of Sin to be reconciled with the 
Perfections of God, in such a way as that the heart of the honest 
and anxious inquirer after truth, on this profoundly interesting 
question, shall be set at rest, and the character of the Supreme 
Being for wisdom, goodness and power, remain unquestion- 
ed and indubitable. This is the question which, above all other 
questions, has for a long period given birth to various hypothe- 
ses and many anxious investigations, with the _— of arriving 
at some satisfactory conclusions respecting it, and thus putting 
an end to“this “conflict of ages.” And even now, after all 
that has been written on this subject, we are not at all sanguine 
that the “conflict” is, or very soon will be, over, and the ques- 
tion settled. But at least there is occasion for rejoicing in every 
new gleam of light which, from time to time, 1s shed upon it, 
even though the full and certain truth on this point should 
never, in the present world, be known and demonstrably set- 
tled. We think the work before us has contributed some- 
thing,—and if we admit the author’s hypothesis to possess any 
degree of probability, (possible it must at least be allowed to 
be,) we think it has, in that case, contributed much towards 
throwing light on this difficult subject, so far at least as to 
afford a ground of comparative rest and quiet to the mind 
when occupied with these matters. And we are persuaded 
that these matters will, more and more, occupy the minds of 
thoughtful men, and that it is quite idle to hope that such 
minds will ever be satisfied to rest in the mere assumption that 
no other repose can be found for them but that which passively 
refers the whole difficulty in question to unavoidable human 
ignorance, or the impassable barrier of man’s limited powers. 

The method adopted by this writer for accounting for the 
existence of sin and its necessary sequence, suffering, is not a 
new one, nor is it put forward assuch. It is, however, assumed 
and proceeded upon as if it were (possibly) the true one, and 
this is all that its advocates have, generally, claimed for it. 
This method is, to refer the existence of sin to the very nature 
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of a moral system as the cause, ground, or reason of its exist- 
ence. In other words, to suppose that into any moral system 
which the Divine Perfections could originate and approve, sin 
might somewhere and at some time enter. So that the choice 
in the Divine mind, at the outset of creation, lay, not between 
a moral system with Sin in it or a moral system without Sin in 
it, but between a moral system with some Sin in it, or no moral 
system at all; between such a system as we actually have 
around us, or ‘the total absence of any moral system, and the 
non-cre ation of moral, accountable, "intelligent beings alto- 
gether. 

Proceeding upon the basis of this well-known theory, and 
showing how intelligent beings might, from their very nature, 
as intelligent beings, ; governed by motive s, be led into Sin, under 
the influence of their constitutional pri ypensities, and how con- 
sequently Sin and misery might greatly prevail, as they in fact 
have done ; he comes to the point where the thoughtful and 
benevolent observer of the moral system of God around him 
often experiences another oes ‘namely, that which arises 
out of the wide extent to which Sin and misery appear to exist, 
embracing both men and fallen angels, the only two orders of 
beings known to exist, and extending onward through bound- 
less duration. From this appalling ‘amount of evil, when at 
least it is separately and distinctly contemplated, the mind of 
a good man recoils with dismay and anguish; and such an 
one asks, instinctively and earnestly, is there no method of 
relief, in any degree, from the painful impression which such a 
view of things seems unavoidably to produce? “The revealed 
doctrine of the unending existence of Sin and suffering, in 
God’s universe, (he goes on to say to himself,) I cannot give 
up: for there it stands, expressed or implied, on almost every 
page of God’s word. I might as well reject the whole of 
Divine Revelation at once, as that particular and prominent 
doctrine of it. How, then, is so much Evil in God’s universe 
to be explained and accounted for? Why, with such an jnevi- 
table result before Him, did God, as a benevolent Being, create 
at all? Why have any moral system, when by simply abstain- 
ing from creating, all this terrific mass of Evil would have 
been wholly and effectually prevented and shut out from exist- 
ence? True, the holiness and happiness which now exist, 
would have been shut out too. But is it clear that mere non- 
existence, and the consequent absence of all Sin and all suffer- 
ing, would not have been preferable to a state of things 
involving so much and such dee adful evil, even with the holi- 
ness and “happiness which are in it? And is it clear that such 
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a scheme of creation and providence, with so much evil in it 
as is generally supposed, would decisively and satisfactorily 
evince to His creatures the benevolence of God, so as to shut 
out all doubt, and silence all misgiving on that vital point?” 
Now just Aere it is that our author’s scheme is designed to 
come in, to relieve the mind when harrassed and distressed 
with these and such like painful soliloquies. His scheme may 
be briefly stated thus : 

Perhaps the moral system, as we find it, is comparatively 
but in the infancy of its existence: perhaps it is to be also 
vastly enlarged beyond its present limits, enlarged in space as 
well as having a boundless continuity and progress in duration. 
At present we know of no other beings, but men and angels, 
as composing God’s intelligent creation. But are there no oth- 
er intelligent beings besides these ever to be created and brought 
upon the stage of action? What were these material worlds 
around us created for? We do not know that they are inhab- 
ited. Are they to be always untenanted by living, rational 
beings? Perhaps these, or other orbs yet to be created in infi- 
nite space and in infinite duration, are destined to be the abodes 
of intelligence, and virtue, and happiness. And perhaps the 
fall of angels and the fall of man, with the vollictnng thus 
induced, and with the scheme of redemption for our race, 
which, through the love and mercy of God, has supervened, 
may suffice in the form of motives, to make the probation of 
other races of beings that may hereafter be brought into exist- 
ence, a prosperous and happy probation to them all, through- 
out all space and all duration. God has, peradventure, only 
begun His moral system. What a vast, inconceivably aug- 
mented accumulation of motives to love and fidelity, may yet 
take place, by means of the sin and misery of men and fallen 
angels, in relation to other beings yet to be created and indefi- 
nitely multiplied, all of whom, it may be, will thus be secured 
in holiness through their prescribed period of probation, and 
all of whom consequently shall go to swell the tide of happi- 
ness in God’s universe with an ever-increasing fullness, and 
without end. Some degree of evil may be necessary to keep 
holy beings true to their allegiance to God, and to holiness, 
necessary to furnish the requisite strength and urgency to any 
motives that could be devised for this end. But perhaps we 
have already seen the darkest side of God’s moral system in 
the sin and suffering with which impenitent men and fallen 
spirits have been visited, and will yet be visited, and that the 
punishments of the lost and the blessedness of the redeemed, 
through the blood of the Lamb, will constitute hereafter 
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(through the goodness of God) the sufficient means, the requi- 
site and the successful motives, in shutting out all further apos- 
tasies among the creatures of God, that may hereafter be 
brought into being, and in binding an ever-augmenting uni- 
verse of holy intelligences in willing bands to the Creator’s 
sway. This is our author’s hypothesis in the book before us. 
Our readers can judge for themselves as to its plausibility, and 
also in what degree (if any) the Scriptures may seem to favor 
it, or be reconcilable with it. 

The writer has handled his theme with ability. His style is 
argumentative—always clear, and often quite forcible. What- 
ever may be thouglit of his theory upon the whole, whether as 
in any degree probable and credible, or as purely ideal and 
visionary, we commend it to the careful perusal of our read- 
ers, believing that such a perusal of it can do no one any harm, 
and may do much good. 


History of the Council of Trent. From the French of L. F. Buncener, author of 
“The Priest and the Huguenot,” &e. Edited, from the Second London Edi- 
tion, with a Summary of the Acts of the Council. By Joan M‘Curntock, 
D. Db. New York: Harper & Brothers. New Haven: E. Downes. 


The tovn of Trent is indebted for its celebrity to its having 
been the place of meeting of the famous General Council, con- 
voked by Pope Paul ILI, which, after many delays, held its 
first session December 13th, 1545. 

The declared purpose of this Council was to restore peace to 
the church, which had been shaken or convulsed by Luther and 
other reformers ; to remove abuses which everywhere appeared 
in the conduct of church officers and the government of the 
church ; and to determine and declare the essential, orthodox 
doctrines of faith, against the so-called prevailing heresies of 
the times. Except in reference to this last particular, the 

Jouncil accomplished very little. The creed of the church of 
Rome was definitely fixed; the discussion of its several parts 
having occupied twenty-five sessions, held at intervals through 
a period of nineteen years. The acts and decrees of the Coun- 
cil were subscribed by those who composed the body, and were 
subsequently confirmed by a bull from Pope Pius IV. We 
have, therefore, in this book a clear, complete, authoritative 
statement of the principles and doctrinal faith of the Roman 
church. Whoever would learn the acknowledged creed of 
Rome, must search for it in the acts and decrees of this famous 
Council. This book is one of abiding interest and importance : 
and as a passage of civil and ecclesiastical history, ought to be 
well understood at the present day. The author, M. Bungener, 
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is a clergyman of the National Church in Geneva, Switzerland, 
a popular and graceful writer; and may be relied upon as an 
accurate and candid historian. The editorial service rendéred 
by Dr. M‘Clintock will be appreciated by the reader. 


Letters to the People on Health and Happiness. By Carnartne E. Bercner. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. New Haven: E. Downes. 

There are many valuable suggestions and much important 
truth communicated in this little volume, for which the edu- 
cators of children, especially mothers, will be grateful. We 
doubt if the thirty pages of notes, at the end of the book, will 
be regarded as adding anything to its value. 

Light and Love. A Sketch of the Life and Labors of the Rev. Justin Edwards, 
D.D. By Rev. Wittiam A. Hattocs. pp. 556. Published by the American 
Tract Society. New York, 1855. New Haven: F. T. Jarman, 8. 8. Dep. 

Dr. Edwards was born in Westhampton, in the year 1787. 
His first religious impressions were received while ministering 
to the wants of an aged servant of Christ, who came into his 
father’s neighborhood to die, whose pious words and unwaver- 
ing faith reminded him of his own spiritual wants. It is not a 
little remarkable that the person who was thus the instrument, un- 
der God, of his conversion, was a convert of President Edwards, 
of Northampton, and was regarded by him as a true disciple of 
Christ at the early age of five years. Nearly seventy years 
after, the faith of that young Christian was fruitful in the spir- 
itual life of Justin Edwards. Thus, through the power and 
grace of Him who worketh all things after the counsel of His 
own will, he was one of the fruits of “ The Great Awakening 
of 1740.” 

In acquiring his education, the expenses in his preparatory 
course and in college, were defrayed chiefly by his own indus- 
try: he bravely struggled through those difficulties by which 
many are disheartened and diverted from the path of useful- 
ness°and honor. Dr. Edwards was graduated at Williams 
College; and while prosecuting his theological studies at An- 
dover, was called to be the Pastor of the South Church in that 
town in the year 1812. He retained his pastoral relation with 
that people fifteen years; a period of rare fidelity and labor, 
attended with great and gratifying results. He was intimately 
connected with the Foreign Missionary enterprise, as the sym- 
pathizing friend and associate of the first missionaries; the 
American Tract Society will always be indebted for his salu- 
tary influence and aid, as one of its earliest and most faithful 
friends, as a large contributor to its publications, and as a la- 
borious and efficient officer in the administration of its affairs. 
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After leaving his pastoral charge in Andover, Dr. Edwards 
was installed over the Salem street Church in Boston, where, in 
cortsequence of ill-health, he remained only two years. Though 
repeatedly called to important and responsible fields of labor, 
he now deemed it his duty to devote the energies of his mind 
and heart to the cause of Temperance. Seven years of earnest 
life were given almost exclusively to this great enterprise, as 
General Agent and Secretary of the American Temperance 
Society. The remarkable success of his efforts are well known, 
and will ever be remembered. He, more than any other man, 
will be honored as the originator and successful advocate of 
the Temperance Reformation. He urged on this reform by 
religious considerations and motives, which he ever regarded 
as the only motives adapted to produce permanent results. 

Dr. Edwards was President of Andover Theological Semin- 
ary five years; in which office “he exerted a powerful and 
beneficial influence, of which no record can be made.” From 
1842 to 1849 he was chiefly occupied in labors for the Sanctifi- 
cation of the Sabbath. His Sabbath Manual and Temperance 
Manual are known to millions of our people, many of whom 
will, doubtless, read, with great interest, this sketch of his Life 
and Labors as a practical philanthropist, who was ever diligent 
in labor for the good of his fellow-men. The last years of his 
life were employed in preparing a simple commentary on the 
Bible, designed “to teach the reader, as he goes along, the 
meaning of certain words and phrases which he might not un- 
derstand.” He completed his comments on the New Testa- 
ment, and on the Old Testament through the one hundred and 
nineteenth Psalm, when God called him from his labors on 
earth to His service in the heavens. 

The biography of this faithful servant of God will extend the 
influence of his abundant labors, and be a memorial of his good 
name to future generations. 


Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and Kindred Papers relating to the Sphere, 
Condition and Duties of Woman. By Marecaret Futter Ossour. Edited by 
her brother, Arrnur B. Futter. With an Introduction by Horace Greetey. 
Boston: John P. Jewett and Co. 1855. pp. 428. New Haven: Thomas H. 
Pease. 

The rare intellectual gifts and cultivation of Margaret Fuller, 
as she is best known, are generally acknowledged. The first 
part of this volume is a re-publication of the treatise which 
gives the title to the book, and appeared, in 1843, in ‘ The 
Dial.” The second part consists of several miscellaneous pa- 
pers on the duties and responsibilities of woman, some of 
which have been before published. The last part of the vol- 
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ume embraces some private papers and letters, showing the 

mind and heart of this distinguished woman in the ordinary 

positions of life. 

The Contrast between Good and Bad Men: Illustrated by the Biography and 
Truths of the Bible. By Garver Sprine, LL. D. 2 vols. New York: M. 
W. Dodd. 1855. New Haven: F. T. Jarman, Sab. 8. Dep. 

These volumes are designed to present an impartial view of 
the character and destiny, the life, death and eternity, of good 
and bad men, as they appear on the pages of inspiration. The 
great question is propounded, and its import unfolded, “On 
which side does the siventies lie?” when the actual condition 
of good and bad men is carefully considered ; which is in the 
right, and which in the wrong; which is the wise, and which 
the unwise? This practical inquiry finds an answer in favor of 
religion in all the various delineations of character which are 
presented. These volumes are well adapted to fix the atten- 
tion and awaken the serious thought of the reader. The at- 
tractive and impressive style in which this work is written,— 
though Dr. Spring always writes gracefully and forcibly,—and 
the ever-abiding importance of the truths presented, will secure 
for it a very general and careful reading. We doubt not but 
these volumes will be a means of great spiritual good to multi- 
tudes; and that, by them, Dr. Spring will preach, in demon- 
stration of the spirit and of power, to many who are denied the 
privilege of receiving truth from his living lips. 

Letters to the Right Rev. John Hughes, Roman Catholic Bishop of New York. 
Revised and enlarged. By Kirwax. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1855. pp. 370. New Haven: E. Downes. 

The Letters of Kirwan, when published originally in the 
New York Observer, attracted very general attention ; and from 
their first appearance in insipteom, have had a wide circulation 
at home and abroad. They have not, however, been more ex- 
tensively read than they deserve to be. Having been revised 
and enlarged by an introductory letter, showing that “ Roman- 
ism is not the Religion for America,” and the addition of the 
Author’s valuable essay on “The Decline of Popery, and its 
Causes,” they are now handsomely re-published by the Har- 
pers, which will secure for them still greater influence, and in- 
troduce them to family libraries where they have not before 
been retained. The character of Doctor Murray assures the 
reader of the correctness of his statements, while the eloquent 
earnestness and force of his arguments cannot fail to convince 
all who are not blind to the light, and invulnerable to the 
power of truth. 
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Modern Mysteries Explained and Exposed. In four parts. I.—Clairvoyant Rev- 
elations of A. J. Davis. IL—Phenomena of Spiritualism, Explained and Ex- 
posed. IIl—Evidence that the Bible is given by inspiration of the Spirit 
of God, as compared with the evidence that these manifestations are from 
the spirits of men. IV.—Clairvoyant Revelations of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
By Rev. A. Manan, first President of Cleveland University. Boston: John 
P. Jewett & Co. 1855. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 12mo. pp. 466. 


Though made up of four distinct essays, the grand aim of 
this work is to explain the accumulating mass of mysterious 
phenomena known under the general name of Spiritualism. It 
is the latest and most elaborate treatise that has been issued for 
this purpose, and coming from a writer of some reputation in 
the departments of Theology and Metaphysics, it will be wel- 
comed by thousands whose minds have been puzzled by these 
modern mysteries. 

As related to the main topics, the first part of the book is 
devoted to a critique of Davis’ early volume, “ Nature’s Divine 
Revelations ;” than which, however, a much more interesting 
subject of inquiry would be, the nature of those peculiar pow- 
ers which the Poughkeepsie Seer did at one time unquestiona- 
bly possess, if he does not now. The author sees in Davis very 
little to interest, aud nothing to commend. Pretense and im- 
posture, coupled with clairvoyance, explain his whole career. 

The fourth part is a similar superficial examination of the 
Revelations of Swedenborg, with a similar result. He regards 
the Swedish Seer “simply as a clairvoyant, whose visions were 
to him real, but were the exclusive subjective result of an ab- 
normal odylic physical and mental state, and utterly void of 
any claims to objective reality.” 

The third part is a statement, in the ordinary fcrm, of the 
common arguments in defense of Christianity. In this form, 
it really has little claim to a place in the book. It is not, as 
intimated in the title page, a comparison of the rgspective evi- 
dences for Christianity and Spiritualism, so much as an inde- 
pendent argument for the former. As such, it presents nothing 
original, and the same argument has often been much more 
forcibly presented by others. In fact, its real force is much 
weakened by being presented in connection with a directly 
opposite course of argument against other professed revela- 
tions. 

But, as we have said, it is as an Exposition of Spiritualism 
that the book chiefly claims our attention. The author is quite 
confident that he has untied the knot, and undertakes to demon- 
strate that Spiritualism is in fact not Spiritualism, but simply 
a new natural science. In other words, fwily admitting the 
facts, both the physical phenomena and the intelligent commu- 
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nications, he maintains that they are all explainable on natural 
principles. Assuming the existence in nature of a powerful 
force bearing mutual relations to both mind and matter, and 
more or less cognizable in the phenomena of mesmerism and 
clairvoyance, he refers the entire phenomena of the “man- 
ifestations” to its subtle agency; the physical portions of them 
resulting from its action upon matter, and the marks of intelli- 
gence from the workings of the same “ mundane force” as con- 
nected with mind, but, of course, solely with mind in the body. 
No communications, he lays down as a fundamental datum, 
are ever received, except such as may have been derived by 
means of this force from living minds, generally from those 
present in the circles. The “mundane force” explains every- 
thing. 

The argument in support of this theory is conducted with 
earnestness ; in many respects with fairness, and generally with 
ability. But, though often ingenious, and to a degree plausi- 
ble, it will, if we mistake not, leave the majority of readers as 
much in the dark as to the real origin of the phenomena, as 
they were before. In fact, the theory of this book, so far from 
removing the mystery, only enhances it. For, to the appre- 
hension of most people, who have drawn their ideas of the re- 
lations of the present to the spirit world from the Bible, it will 
appear far less a marvel that such phenomena should arise from 
the intervention of spirits, than from a blind “ mundane force,” 
even if such a force were proved to exist. It is true, our au- 
thor is quite positive as to its existence, and always finds it a 
universal solvent of difficulties. Indeed, the ease with which 
he unties the hardest knots by means of this force, often re- 
minds one of the ready explanations given by the old philoso- 
phers of the fact that water rises in a pump, viz: that “ Nature 
abhors a vacuum ;”—a mode of verbal philosophizing always 
more facile than satisfactory. To shift the case, then, by 
such a process, from the jurisdiction of Spiritualism, to that of 
science, rather awakens than satisfies curiosity, and adds, rather 
than diminishes, the interest of the subject. If the science of 
mind, or of the relations of mind to matter, involves such 
phenomena as the records of the “manifestations” present, 
surely the human mind itself is the most occult of mysteries, 
and our mental philosophers, with all their lore and acuteness, 
are yet but in the merest rudiments of their science. Is odyle 
an entity? Is there in nature a subtle medium or force, as 
Reichenbach and others maintain, the ready go-between of 
mind and matter, the source alike of modern and of ancient 
mysteries, and of the marvels of mesmerism and clairvoyance ? 
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This question is one worthy of the most earnest investigation. 
Once demonstrate its existence and settle its fundamental laws, 
and a new science is created. The depths of mind are then 
penetrated as readily as are time and space by the laws of geol- 
ogy and astronomy. 

But, unfortunately, this “ mundane force,” which forms the 
key of the author’s entire theory, is as yet unrecognized by sci- 
ence. Scientific men have sc: arcely yet heard of odyle, much 
less received it asa force in nature. On the other hand, unsci- 
entific men will be far more likely, in accordance with what 
they suppose to be the evidence of their senses, to believe with 
the men of all ages, in spirits and spirit-intercourse, than in the 
mere workings of such a force. Hence, if the author’s aim is 
to convince, his explanations, we fear, will prove equally un- 

satisfactory, both to men of science, and to acknowledged Spir- 
itualists. Too unauthorized in its scientific assumptions for the 
former, it is too sweeping and dogmatical for the latter. If his 
aim, however, is profit, possibly, on the current of the popular 
interest in this subject, the book may have a fair circulation ; 
especially as,“in such matters, the mass of men are apt, from 
their very fear of being thought credulous, to prove themselves, 
in an opposite direction, the most ecredulous of men, and to ac- 
cept, without question, hypotheses the most preposterous, if 
a they accord with their previous opinions or prejudices. 
To such men, the present exposé, like the multitudes that have 
preceded it, may be satisfactory ; at least, until it is sapplanted 
by some new hypothesis. 

For, in truth, not the least remarkable fact in the history of 
the “ manifestations,” is the diversity and contradictoriness of 
the explanations that have been offered. Each essayist has a 
theory of his own, and the progressive development of these 
hypotheses i is quite in accordance with the “ progression” the- 
ory 0: “Spiritualism itself. “Transparent humbug,” “ gross de- 
lusion,” wicked imposture, clever trickery, joint-cracking, se- 
eret mechanism, involuntary muscular pressure, duality of 
mind or brain, mesmerie power, mundane force, abnormal ner- 
vous condition, satanic agency, spirit-intercourse, and we know 

not how many other theories, “have each in turn been positively 
set forth as conclusive solutions of the mystery. But, from the 
Buffalo doctors to Faraday, and from Mattison to Mahan, no 
explanation has yet been broached, that either has not proved 
to be absurd in itself, or has only tended to increase the diffi- 
culty. This very dive rsity of explanations is presumptive evi- 
dence of their general unsoundness. We had hoped that this 
work of President Mahan would throw some clearer light on 
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the subject. Indeed, we think it 7s, in many respects, in ad- 
vance of all others in the same field. But, however valuable 
in certain particulars, it is quite unsatisfactory as a whole. 
Thinking and Christian men will hesitate to adopt an hypothe- 
sis, which, if it explodes the modern mysteries, seems equally 
applicable to the ancient. They will fear that if these mani- 
festations, in all their strangeness and diversity, may thus easi- 
ly be resolved into a mundane force, a similar solution may be 
applied to the apparently analogous facts on which the Christ- 
ian founds his fatth in a divine revelation, and his hopes for the 
future life. It is here, we conceive, that many, who have at- 
tempted to overthrow Spiritualism, have committed a serious 
error. Consulting their fears, or prejudices, they have ogi fag 
a line of argument, which, if pod ts out, would run the plow- 
share of materialism, or of a worse than German rationalism, 
through the entire Bible. 

While, then, we would encourage every honest effort to solve 
the knotty problem, we would have it treated without preju- 
dice, and on its own merits, like any other question of science. 
If philosophers, instead of ignoring the whole matter, or treat- 
ing it with contempt, had entered the field themselves and aim- 
ed only to arrive at truth, we cannot but think they might not 
only have elicited the true theory of the phenomena, but saved, 
perhaps, multitudes of their fellow-men from the consummate 
folly of attempting to build for themselves, upon these mani- 
festations, a new religion, and thus resting their faith and hopes 
for eternity on such self-contradictory, unauthenticated, and 
even mischievous communications, as often purport to come 
from departed spirits. Even granting all the facts of Spirit- 
ualism, and indeed, that they are the work of such spirits, it is 
a most monstrous leap of logic to conclude that they are a rev- 
elation from God, and to make’ them a substitute for Christian- 
ity and the Bible. But such an unwarrantable use of such 
phenomena by the multitude, is no more than might be expect- 
ed, when the learned and the good stand aloof, and leave the 
terra incognita of philosophy to be discovered and explored by 
the inexperienced and the unenlightened. Were it not for this 
inexplicable conservatism of educated minds, we believe that 
not only might the mischief now so prevalent have, in the 
main, been arrested, but the law, or principle, whatever it may 
be, which unquestionably lies at the basis of all forms of the 
“manifestations,” been secured as an adjunct of legitimate sci- 
ence. 
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The Child of the Covenant : or How Christian Parents should train up their 
—- By Rev. J. R. Wartersury, D. D. Boston: T. R. Marvin. 
pp. 181. 

This work, which has lain upon our table for several weeks, 
deserved an earlier notice; but then, it is one of the books 
which can afford to wait. The subject of it is so important, 
and the style is so interesting, that it will, as we hope, take a 
prominent place in our Christian Literature. Our room for 
literary notices is so limited, however, that we can do little 
more than give the list of Contents. The work is divided into 
twelve chapters, which treat of the following topics :—Children 
God’s Heritage; In what Principles should Children be Edu- 
cated? Children born in Sin; Duty of Parents to their Un- 
converted Children; The Relation of Children to God as Sin- 
ners; Children led to Christ; The Abrahamic Covenant; In- 
fant Baptism as related to the Abrahamic Covenant; Relation 
of Baptized Children to the Church; Practical Questions ; 
Household Baptism—a Question in connection with it; and 
Practical Duties. 

This book is timely, where so many Christian parents are 
neglecting the duties, and undervaluing the blessings of the 
Abrahamic Covenant. In our view, it is well adapted to pro- 
mote the object for which it was written. In recommend- 
ing it, we are not understood, of course, as endorsing every 
peculiarity of the author’s theology; but we do, nevertheless 
express most sincerely and earnestly, our hope, that it may 
have a wide circulation. It should be placed not only in the 
libraries of Ministers and Sabbath Scools, but in that of ta | 
pious family. It has long been our conviction, that the prevail- 
ing indifference with respect to infant dedication, is owing to 
the neglect of pastors to present the subject to their people, in 
private, as well as in public. We believe it to be no very dif- 
ficult thing for one who understands the subject, to present the 
utility of the ordinance, so as to convince the judgment; and 
to make such an appeal to the hearts of parents that they will 
delight to offer up their children publicly to God. Dr. Water- 
bury has demonstrated this, and we have no doubt that if his 
brethren in the pastoral office would follow his example, there 
would soon be a great improvement in the matter of infant 
baptism, not in our churches only ; but that our Baptist breth- 
ren, in large numbers, would be constrained to bring their lit- 
tle ones to the sanctuary, and there offer them up to a cove- 
nant-keeping God and Saviour. 
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A Translation of the Gospels. With Notes. By Anprews Norton. 2 vols. 
8vo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1855. 


Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. Part I. Remarks on 
Christianity and the Gospels, with particular 1 sco to Strauss’ “ Life of 
Jesus,” Part II. Portions of an unfinished work. By Anprews Norton. 
8vo. Boston: Little, Brown &Co. 1855. 


Both these works are posthumous and have been carefully 
edited from the MSS. of their author. They are just what we 
should expect from the author of “True and False Religions,” 
“The Statement of Reasons,” “The Latest Form of Infideli- 
ty,” and the “Genuineness of the Gospels.” Indeed, Mr. 
Norton could not be otherwise than true to himself. He was 
always clear in his statements, and as he believed, clear in his 
thoughts. He was decided and earnest in his convictions as 
well as severe and out-spoken in respect to those who differed 
from him, whether they belonged to his own sect or to another. 
He did not express greater asperity or contempt for the so- 
called “ Orthodox,” than for Ralph Waldo Emerson, George 
Ripley and Theodore Parker. He was equally offended by 
those who deviated from his version of Liberal Christianity, 
whether to the extreme Right or the extreme Left. 

The student will find in the Translation of the Gospels and 
the accompanying Notes, an interesting exhibition of what the 
by-gone type of Liberal Christianity could accomplish. He 
will see the forced interpretations to which it was compelled to 
resort, and the unsatisfying expedient by which it extricated 
itself from the pressure of texts, difficult to be disposed of. In 
this respect, these volumes are most useful and instructive. 
No student or preacher can be said to have mastered the 
ground of his own interpretations and beliefs, who has not con- 
fronted them with those of an able opponent. 

Upon points of historical and general criticism, these volumes 
are valuable. For they exhibit the results of the patient study 
of years. They are supplementary to the very able treatise on 
the Genuineness of the Gospel. But even on points of this 
kind they are not always to be trusted. The mind which could 
interpret John and Paul, as Mr. Norton has done, must be ex- 
ected to interpret the Old Testament prophets and the Greek 
?hilosophers in a way of its own. Much, therefore, which seems 
to be plausible is so because it is superficial, or in other words, 
because the mind of the critic is accustomed to modes of think- 
ing which are below the minds of the writers whom he seeks to 
explain. We do not intend to charge the author with inten- 
tional perversion, but he certainly seems to labor under the 
necessity imposed by a most unhappy bias from foregone con- 
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clusions. With these words of caution, we can most heartily 
commend these volumes to the preacher and Theological stu- 
dent. 

The volume on the Internal Evidences, &e we have read with 
very great interest. It presents a singular combination of 
strength and weakness. In dealing with single portions of the 
argument of Strauss, it is able and triumphant. In apprecia- 
ting Strauss’ work as a whole, it is weak and infelicitous. Mr. 
Norton was, from his character, his studies, and his prejudices, 
least of all, fitted to account to himself or to other men, for such 
an intellectual and moral product, as the Leben Jesu. So too, 
in his arguments for the necessity of a Revelation he fails, as 
every man must, who hold views so indefinite and inadequate 
in respect to the character and condition of man. With 
such views he cannot present, for he has it not to give, the 
grand and decisive argument, which is to be found in just 
views of man’s need and God’s provision. It is instructive, if it is 
painful, tosee such a mind as Mr. Norton fail to discover and to 
assent to the views of such a mind as Paul—to be reminded again 
and again of how much the one falls below the other in the 
attempt to reach the height of this “ great argument.” We know 
not whether the work is more valuable, from what it does, or 
from what it fails to do. Viewed in either or in both of these 


lights, it is worth a careful study. 


Tue Cavrca Review (for October) thus speaks of the August 
No. of the New Englander: “Its former comatose condition 
has so far yielded under a new régime that it has woke up sufli- 
ciently to let off a feeble volley against the Church; but yet 
in sad contrast with its once vigorous tone. What the cause of 
its inefticiency is, we have not inquired. Whether it be in the 
quality or the quantity of its ammunition—in the caliber of its 
guns—in the rickety condition of its platform—in the ee 
of some fatal epidemic—or the disheartened state of the garri- 
son—whether it be one, or all of these, that has caused the 
feeble and ineffectual fire of late, is, of course, but conjecture. 
But somebody has, at last, wasted a little powder in firing at 
poor old ex-Bishop Ives—evidently intending, however, to hit 
the Church over the ex-Bishop’s shoulders. His ostensible 
object is, to show that High-Church—by which he means 
sound Church—principles naturally tend to lead their disciples 
to Rome.” 

We cannot forbear to say, that it gives us an entirely new 
pleasure to find the Church Review in a cheerful mood. On 
all former occasions, when we have been led to speak of the 
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Church-of-England in America, the Review has had an “ ill 
turn,” and continued a sort of lachrymose snuffling for months 
together, because of our severity. But now it becomes merry, 
because we have been gentle towards its faults, and character- 
izes our gentleness as “a feeble volley against the Church.” 
The Review should remember, however, that it was not against 
the whole of that small body, which, standing on tip-toe, tu- 
midly proclaims itself “ the church,” that the “ feeble volley” 
was directed ; but only against that significant fragment of it, 
which has recently (to use a veterinary term) “ blown” itself, 
by a furious discussion of the unapostolic use of fans, in houses 
of worship. The principles (?) of that fragment may be demol- 
ished by a “feeble volley’—anything short of an absolute fiz- 
zle. The Review should remember, also, that if only a “ fee- 
ble volley” should be discharged at every deserter from its 
ranks to Rome, some one would be continually occupied in that 
unpleasant service. Four clergymen in the last six months, and 
probably sixty in the last eight years, have been graduated 
trom the Episcopal te the Papal church. These all are illustra- 
tions of the truth which we endeavored to set forth, that High- 
churchism had its natural fruit in Romanism. If all that frag- 
ment of the Church-of-England in America, represented by 
the New York Churchman, should act as consistently as Doane, 
and Wheaton, and Markoe, and Ives, and carry out their High- 


church principles to their legitimate results, we think that 
Episcopalians would have cause for gratitude, rather than 


grief. It is better to get rid of the infectious element at once, 
before Romanism becomes epidemic in the whole sect. 

The Review doubtless understands that it is far easier to call 
an argument “a feeble volley,” and give utterance to a few 
disconnected military phrases, (is it the method of “ the church” 
militant ?)—to cal! it a “stale rigmarole,” and deal in person- 
alities, than to meet that argument in the light of reason and 
revelation. Even with this method of replying to sound argu- 
ments, the Review ought to be correct in its statements. The 
author of the review of Bishop Ives never attended the Epis- 
copal church, after he was thirteen years old, except occasion- 
ally. There is no meaning, therefore, and no truth, in calling 
such a boy as he then was, who never belonged to that church, 
a “ Congregational deserter from our ranks.” Brought up as 
he was in the use of the church and the Assembly’s Catechism, 
if he preferred the latter, when humbly desiring the bread of 
life, who shall blame him? If, at that age, when one readily 
discerns good from evil, he left an Episcopal for a Congrega- 
tional place of worship, who shall reproach him? 
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The Church Review would do well to ponder the arguments 
in the New Englander, in the Article under consideration. If 
it insists on calling it a “ feeble volley,” let it not forget it was 
intended to be a kind examination of the claims of High- 
churchism, oe the legitimate results of its principles, con- 
taining no reproaches, no hard names, no imputation of bad 
motives to Episcopalians. 

Waikna ; or Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By Samuet A. Barp, With 
sixty Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. pp. 366. New 
Haven: E. Downes. 

This book purports to be a record of six months of adven- 
ture in that part of Central America known as the Mosquito 
Kingdom. The author, who is an artist, could no longer 
endure the patronage (a word of dreadful significancy to any 
one who is sure he has a soul) which certain aye condescend- 
ingly bestow on quiet pale men, who paint their broad red 
faces on canvas, left New York for the tropics. Not finding 
the beautiful scenery of Jamaica a fair compensation for its 
dilapidated plantations, and lazy, filthy negroes, whose incom- 
seen ge lingo deafened him, and whose odor, under tropical 
1eats, &e., he sailed for Bluefields, the seat of Mosquito roy- 
alty. The schooner in which he embarked was wrecked on 
one of the coral keys in the sea of the Antilles, inhabited only 
by turtles, and visited only by turtle fishers. After two or 
three weeks of pleasant excitement on this island, with his two 
companions from the wreck—a negro and an indian—he sailed 
again for the main land. 

At Bluefields, Mr. Bard met an Englishman, Mr. Bell, with 
whom resided that world-renowned monarch, “George Will- 
. Y re e . ” . . 5 . . 
iam Clarence, King of all the Mosquitos.” His first sight of 
this royal personage was while at breakfast with Mr. Bell, and 
is thus described : 

“ Meanwhile, we had each finished our first cup of coffee, and were proceed- 
ing with a second, when the door in the corner opened, and a black boy, or 
what an American would be apt to call, a ‘young darkey,’ apparently nineteen 
or twenty years old, shuffled up to the table. He wore only a shirt,-unbut- 
toned at the throat, and cotton pantaloons, scarcely buttoned at all. He nod- 
ded to my entertainer with a drawling, ‘mornin’ sir!’ and sat down to the 
third cup of coffee. My host seemed to take no notice of him, and we contin- 
ued our conversation. Soon after. the sloven youth got up, took his hat, and 
slowly walked down the path to the river, where I afterwards saw him ‘wash- 
ing his face in the stream. 

“ As I was about leaving, Mr. Bell kindly volunteered his services to me, in 
any way they might be made available. I thanked him, and suggested that, 
having no object to accomplish but to ‘scare up’ adventures and seek out novel 
sights, I should be obliged to him for an introduction to the King, at some 
future day, after Antonio should have succeeded in rejuvenating my suit of cere- 
mony, now rather rusty from saturation with salt water. He smiled faintly, 
and said, as for that matter, there need be no delay ; and stepping to the door, 
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shouted to the black youth by the river, and beckoned him to come up the 

bank. The youth put on his hat hurriedly, and obeyed. ‘ Perhaps you are 

not aware that is the King?’ observed my host, with a contemptuous smile. I 

made no reply, as the youth was at hand. He took off his hat respectfully, 

but there was no introduction in the case, beyond the quiet observation, 

‘George, this gentleman has come to see you; sit down!’ 

“T soon saw who was the real ‘ King’ in Bluefields. ‘George,’ I think, had 
also a notion of his own on the subject, but was kept in such strict subordina- 
tion that he never manifested it by words.” 

Unless Mr. Bard is joking, the Mosquito King is merely a 
“political vanity,” to be used in diplomatic jugglery. The 
account of the Author’s excursions along the coast of Central 
America—his dangers and conflicts and victories—is full of 
interest, and illustrates a rare and varied experience,—or a 
very fertile imagination. 

Church Music ; with selections for the ordinary occasions of Public and Social 
Worship, from the Psalms and Hymns of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. Adopted and Recommended by St. Peter’s 
Church, Rochester. Rochester: E. Darrow & Brother. 1855. pp. 158. 

This book is designed for Congregational singing; and it is 
to be hoped that it may do something to secure the general 
observance of that part of worship in our churches. The tunes 
selected are, for the most part, familiar, in name at least, to all 
the people. It seems much more like the worship of God in 
the sanctuary, when all unite in the songs of praise, than when 
that service of singing is performed by a few artists. Rev. L. 
W. Bacon introduces the book with some valuable suggestions. 
Cora and the Doctor ; or Revelations % a Physician’s Wife. Boston: John P. 

Jewett & Co. 1855. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 

An interesting and pope story, instructive withal, and 
will attract a multitude of readers. 

Learning to Talk ; or entertaining and instructive Lexrzons in the use of language. 
By Jacos Assorr. Illustrated with one hundred and seventy engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. New Haven: E. Downes, 
Harpers’ Story Books, and Harpers’ Picture Books, have 

won the hearts of the children all over the land. When once 
introduced into the family, it is impossible to deny the impor- 
tunity which demands the new Story Book as soon as it ig pub 
lished. No juvenile books could be better adapted to awaken 
interest, and impart instruction. 


Lovell’s Progressive Readers, No. 3. By Joun E. Lovetz, Author of the U.S, 
Speaker, Young Speaker, ete., etc. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 1855. 


The character and experience of Mr. Lovell are a stron 

recommendation of his School Books. The Lessons iatidened 

into this Reader are “ instructive, entertaining, and elevating” 

in their tendency ; inculcating also the spirit of a true morality. 
VOL. XIV. 
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Mathematical Dictionary and Cyclopedia of Mathematical Science. By Cuarves 
Davies, LL. D., and Prof. Wm. G. Peck. New York: A. 8S. Barnes. New 
Haven: Durrie & Peck. 

We have here, in a closely-printed octavo of about 600 
pages, a condensed view of the different branches of the Math- 
ematics, pure and mixed, alphabetically arranged, and ex- 
hibiting the present condition of the science. Besides clear 
definitions of all mathematical terms, and a succinct develop- 
ment of each separate topic, the work contains, also, in con- 
nection with particular subjects, a great variety of practical 
formule, and of important physical data. Indeed, the appli- 
cations of the science to physical investigations, are, perhaps, 
more fully treated than ‘would be inferred from the title. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the departments of Geodesy and Sur- 
veying. Not only, therefore, is the work well adapted to the 
wants of teachers and students, but it will be found, also, a 
highly useful reference book for practical men; and, indeed, 
generally for all persons of education and intelligence. So 
thorough and able a digest we can cordially commend to all 
interested in the science as every way worthy of their attention. 
A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By his Daughter, Lady Hottanp. With 

a Selection from his Letters. Edited by Mrs. Austix. 2 vols. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1855.3 New Haven: E. Downes. 

Rev. Sydney Smith has been known in this country chiefly 
by the publication of his Edinburgh Essays, by his petition to 
Congress, &e., concerning Pennsylvania repudiation, and by 
his witty sayings on all subjects and on almost all occasions. 
These sources of information respecting him were not alto- 
gether satisfactory ; in other words, they did not reveal the story 
of his life; they did not afford that intimate knowledge of his 
career and character, as a man of note and influence, which all 
naturally desired. At length, ten years after his death, his 
daughter has given to the public an interesting and unique 
biography, full of reverence and sensibility and filial partiality. 
In these volumes are recorded and illustrated the habits of his 
daily life and the sterlirg virtues of his character, as an ear- 
nest, honest, truth-loving, self-denying man. They will 
rally be read with satisfaction. 

Sydney Smith devoted much thought and energy to the 
reformation of all kinds of abuses in church and state. He 
had a quick sense of justice, and courage to declare his judg- 
ment. And it is not a little singular, that, with ‘scarcely an 
exception, the reforms which he advocated were in greater or 
less degree secured, before the close of his life. There is much 
to excite admiration in the unhesitating avowal of his convie- 
tions, when such a course would keep him in poverty, and pre- 


gene- 
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clude the hope of preferment. The first quarter of a century 
after his connection with the /inburgh Review, to use his own 
language, “was an awful period for those who ventured to 
maintain liberal opinions ; and who were too honest to sell 
them for the ermine of the judge, or the lawn of the prelate. 
A long and hopeless career in your profession, the chuckling 
grin of noodles, the sarcastic leer of the genuine political 
rogue ; prebendaries, deans, bishops made over your head; 
reverend renegades advanced to the highest dignities of the 
church, for helping to rivet the fetters of Catholic and Protes- 
tant Dissenters; and no more chance of a whig administratica 
than a thaw in Zembla ;—these were the penalties exacted for 
liberality of opinion at that period; and not only was there no 
pay, but there were many stripes.” It was not, as some solemn 
people imagine, because Sydney Smith was a great wit, that 
he did not attain to higher dignity in the church; but because 
he told too many plain truths concerning the abuses which 
were tolerated and protected in the Establishment. If he had 
been an illiberal churchman, he would not have been a reform- 
er, and might have been a bishop. 

As a clergyman, he devoted himself almost exclusively to 
the Aum«nities of religion. There is little or no evidence in 
his Memoir of that degree of spiritual-mindedness which prop- 
erly belongs to and adorns the character of one who has the 
cure of souls. 

Mountains and Molehills; or Recollections of a Burnt Journal. By Frank 
Marryat, Author of Romeo and the Eastern Archipelago. With Tllustra- 
tions by the Author. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 12mo. pp. 393. 
New Haven: for sale by E. Downes. 

The author of this volume tells the story of his California 
adventures in type much as he would, wa voce, to a circle of 
interested companions by a camp-fire, or ina bar-room. He is 
lively, graphic, always entertaining, and apparently faithful to 
nature and facts. An Englishman by birth, and, as he some- 
where tells us, educated a midshipman, he starts with gun and 
hounds, in 185, on a trip for hunting and general adventure in 
California. Previous experience of travel, by sea and land, in 
the East Indies and China, had fitted him to enact the wilder 
phases of California life, with zest and spirit. With as much 
ef the Yankee as of the Englishman in his composition we 
find him pliant to every change of fortune, turning his hand 
now to one thing and then to another, as chances seemed to 
offer of improving his finances in the land of gold. But, 
somehow, his efforts, however energetically conducted, always 
yielded a wider harvest of adventures than of cash. Whether 
deer-hunting on Russia river, farming on a squatter’s claim, 
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acting in the ne 20 theaters of San Francisco, building iron- 
hotels on speculation at “ Vallejo,” or conducting quartz- 
mining operations in the southern “ Diggins,” he appears to 
have ee equally unfortunate. Even his stock of personal 
adventures came near being of little avail to him, inasmuch as 
his records of them, with his sketches, were all consumed, as 
he tells us, in one of the great fires that desolated San Fran- 
cisco. It is this fact that shapes the title of the volume—the 
recollection of his experiences taking the place of the lost record. 
But the scenes through which he passed were so novel, and 
the impressions of them seem to have been so firmly fixed 
in his mind, that the sketches before us apparently lack noth- 
ing in freshness or vividness from the loss of the manuscripts. 
The author is abundantly modest and does not attempt to pass 
himself off for more than he is worth. He makes no attempt 
to go deeply into statistics or to convey much scientific infor- 
mation. Yet his remarks on men and things are generally 
accurate and always in good temper. He exhibits some of the 
faulttinding of which the English are generally accused. In- 
deed, he takes everything by its smooth handle and finds much 
in Americans and their institutions, even in their California 
aspect, to admire and commend. Nor can he refrain occasion- 
ally from drawing contrasts between things American and 
British, by no means complimentary to the latter. This is 
particularly true in respect to religious and educational mat- 
ters. In view of the freedom, intelligence, and social equality 
which he everywhere sees, even in a state so new and anoma- 
lous, he cannot help giving the oppressive hierarchy and aristoc- 
racy of his native land a hearty rap. He has learned to respect 
an love Yankee intelligence and enterprise, and while he is 
not blind to the foibles of the Yankees themselves, he becomes 
attached to them for their many generous and manly qualities. 
From the sketch-book of such an adventurer, the reader 
must not expect anything like a fair view of California life 
in general, especially an interior view of society of the better 
sort, even as it existed in 1850 and 51—the period of our 
author’s sojourn. Much less will the perusal of these sketches 
convey any just impression of California in its more recent 
aspects. The chaotic roughness, so conspicuous four or five 
years ago, has, in a good degree, passed away. oe 
refinement, elegance, have taken the place of riot and rolie 
ing. San Francisco is, in most respects, socially, not inferior to 
New York or other Eastern cities. Were our author to re-visit 
that place in 1855, he would find additional changes to chroni- 
cle as great as he observed during his two years’ sojourn. He 
was in California during its most wild and chaotic period. 
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The record of what he saw and experienced is valuable, not 
as a picture of what California is, but of what it was. If any 
one has a curiosity to know just what an adventurer’s life at 
that period was made up of, we know of no book that will 
give him better satisfaction, or do it more entertainingly than 
the one befure us. The illustrations aré quite to the life, and 
could only have been drawn by one familiar with the scenes 
represented. 

he literary qualities of the book are not always of the 
highest order—and we now and then fall in with words which 
are certainly not American if they are English. Some other dic- 
tionary than Webster’s must be consulted for such epithets as 
bumptious, contakerous, &e. “ Nasty noise of a rifle,” “ directly 
I had found,” &c., are usages of speech which only an English- 
man would put on paper. But, in spite of these defects, 
Frank Marryat is a good story-teller, and withal much more 
reliable in his representations than most of his countrymen 
who visit us. 
The Works of Virgil. Literally Translated into English Prose, with Notes. 


By Davinson. A new edition, revised, with additional notes, By Tuzoporr 
A.ois Bucktey, of Christ Church. 


The Works cf Horace. Translated Literally into English Prose. By C. Smarr, 
A. M. of Pembroke College, Cambridge. A New Edition, Revised, with a 
copious selection of Notes. 

Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Paterculus, Literally Translated, with copious 
Notes, and a General Index. By the Rev. Joun Sersy Watson, M. A. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. New Haven: E. Downes. 

“ Harpers’ Classical Library,” is the title of a series of vol- 
umes to be issued by these enterprising publishers. These are 
standard translations, accompanied with valuable notes ; intro- 
duced by brief biographical sketches of the several authors. 
The series cannot but be popular. 

Hoaryhead and McDonner. By Jacos Assort. Very greatly improved, with 
numerous Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. New Haven: 
E. Downes. pp. 402. 


This is the fourth volume of “ Abbott’s Young Christian Se- 
ries.” It is intended to exhibit the very radical nature of that 
moral change which marks the beginning of the Christian life. 
It consists of two connected stories, written in Mr. Abbott’s 
usually attractive style; interesting and instructive to young 
and old. 

Preces Paulinae ; or The Devotions of the Apostle Paul, New York. 1855. 

Robert Carter & Brothers. pp. 338. 

This interesting little work is divided into two parts; Histo- 
ric Notices and Epistolary Records. Those passages in the Acts 
of the Apostles which speak of Paul’s prayers, on particular 
occasions, are made the subject of extended and instructive 
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comment. The peculiar characteristics and objects of his 
prayers are adopted as themes for the inculcation of important 
practical truth. 
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Adam and Christ. By E. C. Wives, D. D. Pres. Board of Publication. 

Pastor’s Jubilee: A discourse delivered in the South Church, Salem, Mass. 
April 24, 1855. By Brown Emersgy, D. D., on the Fiftieth Anniversay of 
his Ordination, with an Appendix. * 

The Education Demanded by the People of the United States: A Discourse, 
delivered at Union College, Schene tady, July‘ 1854, on the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Presideney of E lip halet Nott, D. D., LL. D. By Francis WayLanp, 
President of Brown University. 

A Discourse occasioned by the death of Rev. Abel Flint, D. D., 
of the East Church, in Salem, Mass. By Rev. Dexter Crapp. 

The Herit ive of the Pilgrims. An Oration delivered before the New England 
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Rev. U. W. Condit, inst. at Deerfield, N. H., July 10. 

Mr 8. R. Dennen, ord. at Watertown, Mass., Ju ly 11. 

tev. James B. Cleavland, inst. at Egremont. Mass., July 12. 
Rev. John Haven, inst. at Charlton, Mass., July 12. 

Rev. Philip Titcomb, inst. at Kennebunkport, Me., Juiy 11. 
tev. H. H. Benson, inst. at Appleton, Wis., July 18. 

tev. Jonathan B. Cook, inst. at Wells. M , duly 18, 

Rev. T. G. Brainard, inst. at Halifax, Mass., July 21. 

Rev. S. P. Sloan, inst. at Winnebago, IIL, Aug. 16. 

Rev. E. G. Little, inst. at Ashburnham, Mass., Aug 

Mr. O. T. Lanphear, ord. at Lowell, Mass., Sept. 5. 

Rev. E. Cutler, inst. at Worcester, Mass., Sept, 6 

Mr. George Moore, ord. at Andover, Mass,, Sept. 18 


Rev. John Cunningham, inst. at Pen Yan N. Y., Sey 
tev. Jared O. Knapp, inst. Niagara City, N. Y., Sey 
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